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‘None, sir; bus I hope you won't think of 
the poor babes be left to the parish 1” 

“It’s what I ought to do,” he retorted, “I’m 
not going to turn my home into a refuge for 
walis and strays, and adopted children are in- 
variably ungrateful.” 

Bat in the long and silent night conscience 
cried to this selfish, gratping man, and would not 
let him sleep. He thought of Kate, so protty 
and winsome, and of his old secret pride In her, 
and the hard heart softened. 

“Til take them,” he grumbled, ‘‘ but I shall 
getamall thanks for my pains. Girls too! I 
wonder what Kezlah will ssy,” for, to tell the 
truth, he stood somewhat in awe of his sharp- 
featured, sharp-voiced housekeeper. 

Bat be held to his resolve, and when poor 
Kate had been laid to rest beside her husband, 
he took the children home with him. They were 
pretty and docile, and Prudence, the younger, 
wad a small likeness of her motber ; Silence had 
the blue eyes and sweet serfousness of her 
father. 

They grew and throve at Thaxter, desplte 
their dull surroundings and the acerbity of uacle 
and mafd ; and many of the good psople would 
have been glad to receive them, but that Thomas 
Nisbet forbade the formation of any friendship, 
and, to guard against accidents, sent them to the 
Reetory, where they recelved a very unfachion- 
able education, in accordance with his wisher, 

Years came and went until Silence was twenty, 
and Prudence, or as she was called “ Dency,” 
two years younger, and atill life dragged on 
gonotonously, and the young men of Thaxter 
sighed vainly for introductions to the beautiful 
sisters, 

Then there came a ved-letter day for Deney. 
Coming towards her, as she loltered in the 
churchyard, she saw Mr. Mason, the rector, and 
with him a young fellow who was an entire 
atravger to her. 

Mr. Mason looked whimsical as he introduced 
the pair, “‘Mr. Hurst, Miss Pendence Tador,” 


‘and a smile broke over the young man’s face ab 


Oa aed dtciee G ton ha ‘Susihl nina 

ou’re not going to carry the fe 

Mise Tador ?” he said, gaily. ‘‘If my father 
your ancle have chosen to quarrel surely we 

need not emulate their example,” 

Dencg laughed nervously, 

“Oh, no, Mr, Harst; but I thought you 
would hardly like to know us after that horrid 
law suid, I heard Captain Huret ssy he ‘ would 
root us out of the land’ if he could; ‘emite us 
hip and thigh,’ jast because uncle won the case,” 


“You make allowance for an angry 
man,” euliog down ab the pretty flashed fece. 
** And my fa had never before experienced 
failure, which made it doubly hard to bear.” 

“You were planting flowers, Miss Dency,” 
pen Tt Rector, “and we have interrupted 
you 

“Oh, no! I had quite finished and was going 


“Then I will walk with you if I may. Mr. 
Mason has some important engagement {In the 
village, and I shall be thrown upon my own re- 
sources unless you take pity upon me,’ 

Rae y+ devo eee op and ot a Httle 
afraid that on the homeward journey raight 
be confronted by her uncle. But she did not 
refuse to accept his escort; and, having shaken 
hands with the Rector, they passed out of the 
gate together. 

“Ym afraid, Miles Tador, you have a very poor 
opinion of the Haurste in general, and a worse one 
of my father }” 

“No,” she anawered, frankly. “Bub I do 
think Captain Haret was foolish to go to law about 
such a slople thing as the right of way through 
Thurston’s field! He must have kuown 
wouldn't win the day, and he bas crippled him- 
self all to no purpose.” 

Her companion looked rueful. 

“ We know that to ourc cost. Bot my father 
‘was nob eo much In the wrong as you.seem to 
think. Yor years he had been {n habit of 
eroseipg that field on his way to the villege ; and 
mo sooner was Thurston déad, and the property 
fm Mr. Nisbet’s hande, than he found himeelf 





debarred from this privilege. You must confess 
it was 8 mean way of showing his spite.” 

"I do not see why u should have any 
‘ epite’ against Captain Hurst!” 

** Don't you? Then you must be in Ignorance 
of the past, It was because he wanted to marry 
my mother. But she preferred the poor sea-cap- 
tain to Thomas Nisbet and his money.” 

“ Bat I do not believe my uncle is rich,” Dency 
sald, surprisediy. - * We do not live as though he 
isi” 


“No, because he Is a miserly—oh | I beg your 
pardon, Miss 'Tador ; I forgot I was talking to his 
near relative,” 

The girl broke Into sudden laughter. 

*'T must beg your pardon too, for I fancy you 
must have drawn upon your imagination. It 
seems Irapoesible Uncle Thomas should ever have 
loved any creatare but himeelf.” 

“Bat it's fact; and he was beside himeelf 
when he found his sult was useless, and swore he’d 
have revenge one way or another, soon or late ; 
and until the day of her death my mother went 
in fear of him. Bat I see no reason why we 
should not be friends.” 

*' Silence and I have no friends; they are for- 
bidden luxuries,” with a wistfal smile. 

" Silence is your slater, I suppose? Thad tall, 
lovely girl, with the serlous eyes! I have seen 
her once or twice when I’ve been staying at 
home.” 

'' Are you often ab Thaxter! I do not remem- 
ber seeing you before!” 

“Not often. You see I spent seven years at 
Rugby, and the last two at Oxford; and the 
governor has usually taken me abroad in the 
vacations, so that I am a stranger almovt in my 
birthplace, But I'am going to remedy that now. 
You see ‘ Necessity haa no choice,’ and my father 
found his lawsuit so expensive that retrenchment 
is absolutely imperative.” 

“T amsorry,” said Deney, lifting her shy brown 
Lact to the frank, boyish face, which broke into 
smiles. 


“Why? Do you mean yon are sorry I am to 
satay at Thaxter, or that our funda are low 1” 

“The latter, of course, Your stay here would 
not affect us in the least,’ 

“T wish you were not so sure of that. I should 
like to feel we might be friends.” 

“That fs so likely, Mr. Hurst. To mention 
your mame only would be to rouse uncle to a 
most surprising pitch of passion. And did I not 
tell you that we are forbidden to form any 
acquaiatances ?”’ 

“Then I am to understand that you will ‘ cut 
me” if we chance to meet after to-day !” 

“T must it uncle is in view,” regretfally ; “it 
would be foolish to cffend him or Keziah. She 
is a power in the house, and, I believe, positively 
hates me,” 

“The dear soul! What a pity she can’d be 
translated to a happler sphere! Bat do you 
spend all your days fo that gloomy old house, 
with two cantankerous elders }” 

“Oh! in the summer ft {sn’b bad! Silence 
and I pass whole hours in the plantation, just 
beyond the garden (it’s a mere apology for a 
garden), and we find {t very pleasant, But the 
winter is simply awful, and we look forward to 
that with greatest dread,” 

1 he come over to see you one morning, if 

ma’ . 

“TI wouldn't advise you to do so—for your own 
sake,” the girl answered, trying to speak lightly. 
od Iam a your reception wonld be the reveree 


**Oh{ I shouldn’b present myself at the 
front door,” engting. “T shonld simply cross 
from ours through Thurston's field to the plana- 


“You must not do that,” quickly. ‘Don’t 
you know my uncle would prosecute you!” 

**T know he could, bat I'll be very carefal not 
to give him the chance; and a spice of danger 
always gives more zest toan adventure. What! 
are you going to dismiss me here, Miss T'ador }”’ 

“Yes; we are almost within sight of the 
house, and I am not brave enough to riek & 
storm. I quite balleve ‘discretion’ to be the 
better part of-AToutT 

ey Aan; ‘: 

< 





substitute for comrage. Well, if I must no 
more need be sald on the subject, I am | 
have met you, Miss Tudor, and hope to continue 
our acquaintance. Good-bye,’’ 

A moment he held her hand tu a 
grasp, and looked with honest admira 
the sweet brown eyes. Then he was walking 
homewards ; whilst Dency, ftushed and trem 
bling with a new vague pleasure, hu in the 

te direction, 


An old woman met her tn the gl hall. 
** Your uncle wants you, ” she sald 
- eS na. voice, “Where have you stsyed so 


ong 

“I met Mr. Mason in the churchyard, and he 
detained me a little while,” Dency answered, 
blushing vividly, “‘ What does uncle want?” 

“He said something about some papers you 
had not finished, Oonsidering what you owe 
him, you should think no labour too great,” and 
she glanced scowlingly after the pretty trim 
figure, until it disappeared through an open 

oorway. 

The room Dency entered was furnished as an 
office, and contained three high stools, two of which 
were occupled now by Mr, Nisbet and Silence. 
The latter smiled faintly as her elster entered ; 
bub Mr, Nisbet said,— 

** May Task why your work was left fo this 
condition }” 

“My head ached too badly for work, uncle; so 
I —_ to the churchyard, hoping a walk would 
cure it,” 

* Your headaches are of went occurrence 
lately,” fixing stern eyes upon her. “J# would 
be well for you to onderstand that 
tolerate whims and fancies, Go to your desk.” 

She obeyed in utter silence, and for the espace 
pe Be hour nothing was heard but the scratching 

pens 
desk with a bavog, end 
formidable looking documentr, turned to ' 

“If those agreements are copled fairly , 
o'clock you may strike work ;” and with nelther 
look nor gesture of farewell went out to Inter- 
view some poor wretch who had fallen into the 
clatches of this usurer to his own most bitter 
cost, 

Poor Dency suddenly laid her face upon her 
deak and burst Into bitter weeping, sobbing out 
she could not bear thie life, and she wished she 
were dead, and out of ft all, Silence went to her 
then, and lifting the pretty bead drew {t upon 
her breast, and spoke comfortingly, lovingly ; 
and looking into “the calm, true eyes, Dency 
gradually regaloed courage aud composure, only 
an occasional sigh testlfyiog to her discontent. 


eee ee 


CHAPTER IL 


Tr was a glorious day in Jaly. and Mr, Nisbet 
being from home, and Keziah basy about the 
house, the sisters carried their work and a book 
te the plantation, prepared to epsnd a happy 
morning. 

Silence held the precious volume close, a¢ 
though afraid to lose her treasure. Books were 
scarce at Providence House; but, hunting one 
morning for a miseing volume on law, she had 
discovered an old and dilapidated Shakespeare, 
which she Immediately appropriated, and the 
girls found fn it anever-fatliog fountaln of in- 
terest and admiration. 

* What shall I read, Dency 1” she asked, ag the 
latter began stitching as though her life depended 
on the amount of work done this particular day. 
“Shall It be ‘ Romeo and Jaliet’; it is the next 
play in the index?” 

“Then we will have it,” promptly; “there fs 
nothing like order in all things,” with demare 
mockery of Thomas Nisbet’s pompous tones, 

So Silence began to read that world-known and 
saddest of love affairs ; bab she was not destined 
to make @ conclusion this morning, for scarcely 
had she given voice to Juilet’s lament ab the 
discovery of her lover’s identity,— ; 

bed f ™: 1 
Fes sacks tees eaten, uell eaten to bila t 
Te birth of love it is to 
That 1 must love a loathed enemy [” 


when a rustling was heard amongst the bushes, 
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gone 

" Taoat’s ashame,” coolly ; “bat I don’ 

ehe ls much given to ram so that we are 

comparatively safe. Please introduce me to Miss 
dor oi] 


Tae introduction satisfactorily conclided, he 


* Tam afraid you regard me with great dis- 
favour, Miss Tador ; I shouldn’t be surprised if 
you banded me over to the enemy at the earliest 
bs paueed a moment, as though ting some 
reply, but Silence was always slow of speech, and 
be went on,— 

“TI think after running such a risk jast to 
exchange greetings I ought to be treated as a hero 
and nota culprit, And {f you knew how torrid 
it is at the ng would give mea more 


friendly 
*' 1d fs hot anywhere to-day,” sald Silence, with 
a slow, sweet smile, 
* Bat hotter still where the governor has the 
gout, as mine has. And if I go within a dozen 
for mercy on his foot. 
pity on me, Miss Tador, and give 


Bo i cater yarn en te an 
again,” 

Perhaps he thought it augured well for his 
future success that Silence was so esally won to 
concession, He sab down close by Dency, whose 
‘work was now progressing very slowly. 

“You were reading when I came on the scene,” 
he «aid, addressing Sllence, but looking at Dancy. 
‘Was the book very interesting 1” 
iam answer Silence put the volume into his 


"05,8 1 P'm afraid I’m not so well 
acquainted with him as I ought to be. I gener. 
ally confine myself to uovels; and of couras you 
devour them !” 

“Perhaps we should if we had the oppor- 
tunity,” Dency said, wistfally ; “but there isn’t 
euch » thing as a romance in all Providence 
Houss.” : 

“Might I lend you some? I've quite a small 
library at home.” 

* You are kind,” Dency began, with an 
oe re alster, who shook her head, 

“Toad would entail another meeting, Mr, 
Horst, and Dency would be as much the sufferer 


@: you If it were discovered.” 
Roslyn Hurst’s face fell. 
* Couldn't I send them to you?” / 
" Yos; but they would be returned with » nob | 


too polite note, or worse still, thrown upon the 
< Deney, dear, you must be content without 

Sho rote ae she spoke, and walking to a ttt 
distance glanced anxtonaly towards the house, 
though fearing Keziah’s keen eyes would detect: 
the of a visitor. Her absence gave 


presence 
Roslyn just the chance he wanted, and leantog|-Harst. 


nearer to Dency he sald,— se 
“Tt I came here to-morrow 
nob you meet me and Sinarlve so tanentie’ the 


> +ooks to your room }” 


Pm ofeada Silenes would not like it,” 
9h, she will not mind so long as Mr. Nizbet 
Moe te, ad to bail boi dull 
was 60 young, 80 to 
her slways, kindness (save trom Silence) so rare, 


thet there fs small wonder she yielded to his 


pleading. 

“JT will come,” she said, scarcely above her 
breath oe bat—but, I am afraid I shall be doing 

He-had no time to reply, because Silence re- 
traced her steps now and joined them. 

“T thought perhaps Keziah wae near,” she ex- 
plained, as she reseated hereelf, and glanced un- 
easily around, “She wonld be quite as great a 
foe to = as my uncle!” 

“If T caught eight of the old lady io the dis- 
tance I would @ tracks, and youn could swear 
ps Sh laughed Roslyn, ‘‘Is she very 


* Not at all, and you hardly have the appear- 
ance of a tramp!” 

“Thank you, Miss Todor! Now, I’ve a pro- 
posal to make, It seems such s jolly ehame you 
girla should be cooped ap like nuns, that I've 
thought of a little plan by which we may circeum- 
vent the powers that be. A fellow I know Is 
coming to Thaxter to-morrow, and we ehall row 
down the river fora few tolles, Won's you join 
us? I guess you'd be safe, for I reckon Mr, 
Nisbet fen’t much of an oareman!” with a 
smile, 

We. hot flash rose to Silence Tador's beantifal 


"Mr. Harst, you scarcely realise what you are 
acking us to do!” she eald, in ahurt tone. ‘If 
you had sisters, would you care for any man to 
make such proposal to them {" 

** Under the circumstances I should say !t was his 
daty 1” coolly, bat flashing too, “ Miss Tador 
"pon my word, I have never met ladies I esteemed 
more highly than I do yourself and Miss 


“Though we are ‘old Nisbet tha money- 
lender's’ nieces,” with a strange, new bitterness. 
“Mr, Hurst, we sre duly gratefal |” 

The young fellow looked at her in distressfal 
amazement, 

“Ob, I ay, how rovgh you can be! I am 
guiltless of all wish to cffend, although I succeed 
only in offending.” 

“T beg your pardon,” she eald, with a retarn 
to her old sweet, manner, ‘'I epoke too harehly, 
and yet not quite without s cause. Don’t you 
know that men do not keep clandestine meetings 
with women they respect }” 

**The exception proves the rule, you will ssy ; 
buat I don’t quite agree with you !" 

*T am the eldest, aud must have thought both 


for Dency and myself,” S:lence answered, with 


sweet gravity. “There la no one elie to care 
for us,” 

He was sflent then, half-regretting ¢hat he had 
won Dency’s promise to meet him ; but when he 
glanced again at the shy, small face, he forgot 
regrets and wise resolves ab once, and began 
r~ goad to look forward to the morrow. But he 

wonder a little, as he went home, what the 
frascible captain: wonld say could he: know how 
and where he had spent the golden hours, 

Of course Dency kept her word, although fn 
fear and trembling, and she managed, too, to 
amuggie her books In uneeen. Silence looked 
grave wher she heard the atory, and, for the first 
time fn her life, Dency told her sister but half 
the truth, saying nothing of the promise given to 
meet Roslyn Harst again the following morning. 
Poor little Dency! She was choosing aa her 
mother did before her, and would not cee what 
shoals and rccks were ahead. 

And so It went on from day to day, until Dency 
grew almost bold, having so long eluded her 
ancle’s vigilance; and then one morning she 
went to Silence with flashed face and sweet wet 
eyes, and confessed all the trath—and how an 
rl ago she had promised to marry Roslyn 

! 


“Oh! my dear; oh! my dear,” cried the 
elder girl, “ no good will come of this! Neither 
unele nor Captain Hurst will ever consent to an 
engagement, You poor child ! If you muet love, 

should it be our enemy’s son?” and so fell 
to ‘the pretty face with a touching and 
almost motherly tenderness, 
“Qh! do not be afraid for mo,” Dancy sald, 








clinging affectionately to her ; “' Roslyn will take 


care of me, and Captaia Harat {sa kind-hearted 
man, end will forgive us,”’ 

* Bat uncle will not; and ff he discovers your 
secret, have you thought what your life will be 
for the next three years 1”’ 

"Roslyn would not leave me so long In 
misery ;” with an almost pathetic trast In her 
boy lover. ‘We would be married long before 
three years were gone.” 

** Bat, my dear! you cannot marry withow) 
uncle's consent until you are twenty-one! Oh! 
Dency, I am afraid for you. It was not manly of 
Roslyn Hurst to act thus. He knows he is laying 
up certsia misery for you.” 

“ He loves me!” the girl answered, drawing a 
little from her sister, ‘and would never willingly 
give me ono hour’s pain. And, Silence, you can- 
not understand this thing well, because you have 
never been In love.” 

She spoke with euch a quaint assumption of 
dignity that Silence broke Into a little, low 
laugh. 

* You have had so much experience, pretty 
one! Don’t misunderstand me, Dency, I do 
not grudge you your happiness, but I fear what 
the future may hold for you. Does Captain 
Harst know of his son’s imprudence t” 

“That doean’t sound very flatterlog to ms,” 
with & saucy smile, ‘You speak as though I 
am a female ‘detrimenial.’ No; Roslyn will 
say nothing to him until be leaves Oxford ; he 
will get his degrees next Jone, and then—and 
then all will be well with us, Silencs, dear, 
won’t you wish us happiness $” 

“ With all my heart ; and you must teach me 
to look on the bright alde. And pray, Mistress 
Dancy, whon Roslyn gete his degree, upon what 
do you propose living }” 

** He will get a second master’s place fn a big 
school, of course, and even if Captain Harat does 
not allow us anything, we shall do very well, be- 
cause I have no extravagant tastes, Silence, you 
shall live wich us, and have heaps of lovers, and 
you shall marry the grandest.and richest of them 
all, Oh! we will give you such good times that 
you will think the millennium has come in deadly 
earnest, 

Silence emfled, but elghed too, then sald, I 
hope these very davgerous meetings are not to 
contiaue until October? You cannot hops to 
escape detection.” 

‘*Oh, we will be very cunning,” laughing and 
blushing. “ We shall not always meet in the 
plantation. Do you know, Silence, I feel so 
brave this mornlog, I could almost invite him 
into the garden, only {t Is In such a condition, 
that I should be ashamed, There ien’t a decend 
path or bed to be seen.” 

"Tam glad you stil! have a little discretion re- 
maining.” 

‘Oh! I intend deserving my name, And 
now, Silence, you dear, discreet creature, I am 
going to ask an immense favour of you. Roelyn’s 
friend has come to Thoxter, and, having basl- 
nese here, has preferred to take rooms at the 
* BiueBoar’rather than go up to the Warren. And 
Roslyn thought {t would be pleasant down the 
river to-day, with youn and Mr, Embry to play 
propriety. He is quite old-—thirty, I believe— 
and you are as aa atald as Keziah.” 

“But, Dency—-—” 

"Bat me no buts!” as you read yesterday, 
* Say you will go ; don’t refase me this one favour, 
Silence ?”’ 

She looked so entreating, so winsome, that the 
elder elster hesitated before speaking, and, of 
course, In thab moment's besltation lost. When 
they went dowvataira together Silence had given 

required promfse, and {b was egreed that if 
Mr. Nisbet did nob need thelr services that after- 
noon they should meet Messieurs Embry and 


- Hurst half-a-mile below the Warren. 


CHAPTER II” 
MR, Nisset did nob require his nieces’ services, 
and, farther, gave them permision to walk 
where they would until five, the hour for tea. 
So, having dressed (che one in fear and tremb- 








ing, the other full of passlonate delight), they 
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left Sere House behind, and started for 
the meetin g-place. 

“I wish,’ ssid Dency, with a 
glance at their clean but somewhat coarse 
“Iwlhsh I looked a little more preventiiiie oe 
must be nice to have pretty clothes. I am afraid 
Eat | will be ashamed to present us to Mr. 

m ‘ 

“Lat us hope he values you too highly to 
think of your drese,” Silence sald, cheerfully. 

‘* And as for Mr, Embry, we peed not mind him, 
he being so mere a stranger,” 

"Roslyn says he fs very clever and hand- 
some,” 

"How lucky he is to combine the two 
things !” 

And then they fell into a long silence, which 
was broken at last by Dency saying,— 

"There fs the boat, and Roslyn fs coming to 
meet us.” 

‘You are delightfully punctual!” sald the 
young fellow, as he shook hands, “I did not 
expect you so early.” 

“We must be eqaally punctual {n our.return, 
unless you wish scouts to be sent in search of 
us,” laughed Dancy, who was jast developiog 
tralte of archness, to the surprise gf her slater. 

“* Miss Tador, you are very good te come. I 
wae afraid you would discountenance such pro- 
ceedings.” 

Silence smiled sadly. 

"Ido, Mr. Harst; bub I could not allow 
Dency to come alone, Ob! If you care for her, 
ae you say you do, you will not persuade her to 
Be > 


crecy. 

He looked distressed and confused, 

What else can we do whilst our elders are so 
very much at loggerheads} Can’t you trust me, 
Mies Silence? Upon my honour, I would rather 
give hor her freedom than endanger her hap. 
piness |” 

* It Is too late to think of that now,” broke in 
his pretty fancée. ‘' And, Silence, please put on 
your holiday mood, Just for one day let us all 
be happy together.’” 

There wae small chance for farther speech, as 
Thornton Embry come forward to meet them. 

“T bad no ides,” he sald, as he placed bimeelf 
beside Silence, “I had no idea that the Mr, 
Nisbet I am to see to-morrow was uncle to Miss 
Dency until an hour ago, Roslyn’s Information 
quite startied me {i ” 

“You know my uncle?” 

“No, I don’t ; but I have an appointment with 
him to-morrow. One of my cifents has got into 
® muddle with money matters, and I am to help 
him ont if I can.” 

‘*'You will please say nothing of—of onr 
excursion to him. I dislike asking you to 
a us fn this decelt ; but id fs for my alster’s 


He glanced quickly and keenly into the 
troubled, beautiful facs, the true eyes then 


Twill keep the secret inviolate, Miss Tador,” 
and gave her his hand whilst she entered the 
boat. 


Tt was such & glorious day, so cool under the 

shade of weeping willows and beech. 

Both oarsmen were in capital form, and even 
Silence forgot much of her fear In the deliclous 
languor cf utter epjoyment, 

" This will be a red-letter day fn our calendar,” 
Dency sald, smiling. ‘‘I shall remember it when 
Iam quite old and grey, because [It Is the first 
real holiday we have ever had !"’ 

‘You shall have as many as you please In 
future,” Roslyn broke in eagerly. “It’s a 
beastly shame to keep you cooped up like a 
couple of nuur, I would mutiny !” 

‘Even if mutiny made matters worse?” 
questioned Silence. ‘“‘ Wouldn’t that be rather 
foolish policy? Trust me, Mr. Hurst, submission 
is best in this case.” 

He did nob look convinced, and Thornton, 
seeing a shadow rest upon the girl's fair face, 
began to talk of indifferent things in a bright, 
amusing way, leaving the lovers free to exchange | The 
soft speech and tender glance. 

They rowed about three miles, then Thornton 
proposed getting ont and epending an hour fn an 
adjacent wood, 





“Tt will be pleagant;” Silence said, stepping 
out. “And I should suppose you need some reat 
after such exertion.” 

“Io is hot work in such weather. Now let 
me find you a comfortable seat somewhere. It 
seems to me our young lovers have just gove off 
at a tangent,” 

They soon discovered the trunk of a tree, u 
which Silence disposed herself, whilst Em 
stretched his limbs at ease upon the long ripe 


grass. 

“ How atill ft le here! What a delicious 
change from thé hob atreets of London! I 
welier how you would bear transplanting!” 
with a glance at the dainty figure and fresb, 
sweet face. 

“Badly, I'm afraid. The nolse of clty life 
would confuse and scare one, You see,” as if 
{In apology, “ we have lived here so many years. 
Bat though you think Thaxter and its surround- 
ings lovely now, you would have quite another 
opinion of them if you came in winter.” 

“I suppose I should, being town-bred, Miss 
Tador. I oS on. rg are 
acting very foolishly. From all I can learn of 
Mr. Nisbet, he is not a likely man to look very 
favourably on a love suit, especially when the 
suitor Is his enemy’s son ; and Captain Hurst fs 
very choleric,” 

The fair,‘ pure face, grew very sad. 

“I don’t know what to do or s#y,” she sald, 
slowly. “I hate to hart Dency by refusing to 
keep her secret, and I really like Mc. Harst. 
Bat Iam quite sure my uncle will discover all 
at no distant date, and the results will be very 
terrible.” 

“You think Intercession would be useless }” 

‘Tam sure it would. He would never forgive 
Dency for forming an attachment unknown to 
bim, He never forgave my mother because she 
married where he did not wish.” 

* Then It’s a black look-ont for our friends, I 
wish I saw my way clear to help them, And, Miss 
Tador, may I speak gaite openly to you without 
fear of offending?” 

“T shall be glad ff you will, I am so be- 
wildered aa to right and wrong.” 

“I know,” kindly, ‘duty calls you to do this, 
but love urges that upon you. Will you believe 
me, when” («peaking from bitter experience) 
“I say no good ever can or ever does come from 
decelt, however harmless {t may seem{ ‘To do 
evil that good may come’ Is a way of setting 
moatters straight. The best thing 3 can do 
is to make a clean breast of it to his father, He 
is hasty, but ocr pany 7 fond of his son, and 
would scarcely hold out long against him, even in 
this thing igpnd if it is represented to Mr. Nisbed 
that your sister will be no longer a burden and 
expense to him, from pecuniary motives alone his 
consent b ake won,” 

Silence shook her head, 

“You do not know my uncle,” was ali she sald, 
but her look and voice e volumes, 

** Sulll, far your sister's sake, he should be told 
the truth. I will be worse for her if he learns 
it through a third 

“T feel that too ; he would say, justly, she 
owed him both obedience and gratitude, because 
he stood between us and pauperiem. He has 
been hard to us always, but he has given us a 
share in his house and can exact duty. Oh! I 
= Mr. Harst had never returned, for Dency’s 

e 

She bowed her face on her hands a moment, 
whilst the man at ber feet regarded her pitifully, 
then he said,— 

** Between now and to-morrow I will talk the 
matter over with Roslyn, and if we come to any 
satisfactory conclusion I will contrive to let you 
hear it, Now, try to forget this gloomy subject ; 
the truants are wrenr ny «ee and they must not 

find us with melancholy faces, 

He sprang up as he spoke, standing tall and 
atrovg before her, and his very presence seemed 
Ml gyal ceed ory. te aMending as More by 

dark, somewhat sallow face was Instinct with 
courage and determiaation; the brown eyes 
honest ; the mouth proud and firm. 

Silence thought that this man had the making 
of a hero in him, and was intensely grateful 





that he chould so interest himself in Dency’s 


welfare, 

The homeward journey was pleasant, but all 
too short, and swould have lingered long 
over his farewell, but Silence hurried Dency away, 
saying {t was nearly five, and ft would not do to 
rouse their uncle's suspicions. 

“Oh!” cried the latter, when they 
on thelr way to Providence House, " v haan this 


afternoon been good! I wished It would never 


end.” 


The elder sister scarcely seemed to hear, and 
Dency went on, 

«Ta not be nice 1” 

** Who fs nice 1” 

“Why, Mr. pe ay Oh! Silence, I wish you 
were az happy as 

Silence eed PA her too palpable inference, 
but answered, quietly,— 

“He is very kind and good, T think ; and a 
wise adviser to Roslyn.” 

No more was said until they reached their 
room ; then Silence suddenly took her slseter intc 
a warm and close embrace. 

“Tittle Dency! little Dency! may Heaven 
make you 1” and being more. moved thar 
she cared to show, turned hastily, and went down 
to the dreary sitting-room, where tea was already 


W. Nisbet glanced at her as she entered, but 
sald nothing until the meal was nearly-ended, 
then broke the uncomfortable silence suddenly by 


remarking,— 

‘* To-morrow we shall have a visitor, so dinner 
will be postponed until six to sult his convenience. 
I never had time to keep fashionable hours my- 
self, but it te different, with young men now. 
You will help Kezlah in her preparations, and 

ae, as I shall want you to amuee 

Embry whilst I prepare some accounts for him. 
You, Prudence, will dine at the usual hour.” 

“ Very well, uncle!” so cheerfully, that he was 

Visitors ab Providence House were so 


anxious to meet any stranger who might 

break in upon the dull level of their life. 
**T want you to provide a good meal, but nob 
» he said, “Embry moves fo 


**Oh 1” crled Dency, “I do hope you will 
aoe a creaion, and that Mr. Embry wil! be 
pleased with you; though he can hardly fall 
La ac od bem beautiful, sedate darling! And 

will bring me a note from Roslyn,” 

ST mentor uncle wishes me to entertain 
Mr. Embry ?” the other, in a distressed way. 
"Oh, Dency, I cannot help dictrusting all he 
does ; wondering what motive he has, what end 
he ts striving to gala Sometimes I think I must 
=o indeed to suspect evil without any appa- 

b cause,” 

Oh, he hasn’t any motive In this, And as 
tan beet ane one cannot help {it in this 
atmosphere. Silence, make yourself look very 
nice to-morrow |” 

But this was exactly what Silence did not 
intend doing. She went down the following day 
dressed In & sober brown gown, devoid of trim- 
ming, and almost Quakerish fn Its simplicity. 
She had no ornaments, and would not even wear 
a flower at her breast, 

But whilat she was doing her best to beautify 
the table her uncle entered, and, after staring 
ampanrens 66 te, eald, savagely, — 

"Do y one meeting Embry in that 
fashion!” ‘Dow's know that he is a man of 
peoperty sod fogsitg } bya yoraye se in.gy 
a husband will be lucky ; and you are of 8 mar- 
riageable age now |” 

“ Uaele,” she bopan, tan an imploring tone, but 
stopped her 


he 

“No arguments 1” bh “added, “You cannot 
expect me to maintain you always ; natarally 
I wish to see you settled. Go up and change 
‘our dress,” 


W"Blowly she revarned to her room, a wild revolt 


fn her heart. To her {b seemed monstrous to 
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cheek, the indignant light was still In the beau- 
tiful eyes, when the door opened and Keziah 
entered, with a few clusters of crimson geranium, 
which by some chances yeb remained in the 
garden. 

“ He says you're to wear them, and make haste 
down,” she said, gruffly, and disappeared. 

With tremblivg hands Silence fastened the 
flowers at her throat and waist, and then went 
down, ashamed, miserable, but beautiful. 

Thoraton Embry was fairly startled when he 
saw her standing in the doorway. He had 
thought her beautiful yesterday, bat to-day she 
was exquisite, Thomas Nisbet eaw his admiration 
with secret triampb. 

“This is my niece Silence,” he said, in a voice 
which was strange to the girl, because of fie 
amiabliity, ‘‘ Silencs, my dear, leb me introdace 
Mr, Thornton Embry,” 





CHAPTER IV. 


THROUGHOUT the meal Mr, Nisbet retained his 
suave manner, only frowning at Silence when he 
could safely do so without attracting Thornton’s 
notice, Never bad the girl shown to less advan- 
tage. She scarcely spoke, never unless first 
addreeed, and her manner towards thelr guest 
waa cold in the extreme, f 

Dessert having been discussed, ahe went to the 
dingy, disused drawing-room, and sat down near 
an open window, waiting for the coming trial, 
Very soon she heard her uncle's voice, then a 
deeper one responding briefly. 

“We can offer you but poor entertainment, 
sir, being homely people, but my niece will do 
her best, In the meanwhile I will get Lawson's 
accounts ready, and you will look them over at 
your ease,” 

” Thanke.” 

And then Silence saw her new acquaintance 
enter the room lelsurely, with his head well 
in saa dogg and a bored expression on his hand- 


some 

“Your uncle has given me into your charge,"’ 
Miss Tador,” he sald, advancing to her, and 
looking down with grave dark eyes at the girl. 
“ How do you propose amusing me!” 

“T have nob the slightest idea what is your 
notion of amusement,” she answered, frigidly. 

A puzzled look crossed his face. 

‘What fs the matter, Miss Tador? Have I 
= you fn some unknown way since yester- 

y 

"No, Mr. Embry.” 

“Je your aister in trouble? I was afratd so 
when she did not appear at table,” 

“No, she fs quite well and happy.” 

“Then what is distressing you!” he asked, a 
note of real syrapathy in his voice, 

She suddenly put up her hands as if to hide 
her confusion from him, but let them fall again 
before her, only saylog in a hurried, agitated 


“Do not ask me, please ; It is somethiog I can- 
“i you,” 
2 oe eee OLE hoped I might give you 
And at the pity fo his tone her whole manner 
and ged, 


“T beg your on for my rudeness, but I am 
Ho sao oui Raber ‘ 


“Say no more,” he answered, gently. “I was 
Wrong to wish to force your confiden 


3 


80 


‘* Well, first of all, he has been trying for a 
Ize of some value, and will know the resuld of 
trial on the twenty-seventh of September, on 
which day he attains bis majority, And he 
thinks the Captain will hardly refuse him any 
favour under the circumstances ; he counts con- 
fidently on success.” 

“Tsee; and he will bribe his father to receive 
Dency $” with unconscious bitterness. “ But if 
he would make my uncle a party to the engsge- 
ment, he must show him it fs to his own benefit 
to consent.” 

“Then I will warn bim to get ali his beat 
arguments to the fore i’ smiling ; ' and no doubt 
your sister will give him hearty support, She is 
very pretty !” 

"Is she not!” warmly. "I often wonder she 
{fs not a favourite with uncle, because everyone 
who knew my mother says that Dency is so 
exaci\ly like her in ways and appearance. Mr, 
Embry, fs Captain Harst very formidable} ” 

“To a stranger, yes; but bis-bark is much 
worse than his bite, and when once his sympathy 
is aroused he fs the staunchest and most generous 
of men 1” 

“And he could hardly fail to like and pity 
Dency,” she said, musingly, ‘I will try to be 
more hopeful.” 

* That fs 9 wise resolution. Now, Miss Tudor, 
Roslyn told me what a lamentable dearth of 
books there was at Providence House, so I 
ventured to bring, you two little volumes,” 
drawing them from his capacious pockets. “The 
one is Wendell Holmes’s ' Professor at the Break- 
fast Table,’ the other ‘Idylls of the King.’ May 
I leave them with you!” 

The. look in her eyes answered him more 
eloquently than words. She took the books from 
_ and beld them in an almost caressing 
ClABp. 

** You are very kind!” was all she said, but 
he was satisfied, 

"When you have read those I will bring you 
some more. It fis culpable wickedness to exist 
without books,’’ he ended, with a laugh. 

“Do you intend staying long at Thaxter!?” 
she asked, in some surprise. 

“T shall stay until Roslyn knows his fate ; and 
T am killing two birds with one stone—recruiting 
fo health, and doing « llotle business at the same 

ima,” 

They sat talking until the long, long shadows 
across the desolate gardeo warned them it was 
growing late; snd so well had Thornton in- 
terested her that Silence had forgotten all her 
shame, her uncle's plote, until he entered the 
room, 

* Here are the accounts ; they are rather com- 
plicated, but I daresay they will be clear snongh 
to you, sir. And if you bave time to go through 
them to-night I shall be glad to see you {iv the 
morning to make final arrangements. Bat you 
fally understand I shall not go from my terms} ’ 

“ That, of course; and I’ll eee you between 
eleven and twelve, Now, I think I must thank 
ate your hospitality, and wish you good- 

t ” 


“I'm afraid Soy have bad a very long, dull 
time,” Nisbet sald, deprecatingly. 

On the contrary, I have spent a most pleasant 
evening, thanks to Mizs Tador.” 

** You will bea welcome guest at any time,” 

Thornton wheeled round and regarded his host 
keenly a moment, then said, quiétly,— 

I shall be to avafl myself of the privilege, 
bat I think ft only just to tell you I am on intl. 
mate terms with Captain Harst,” 

"The old scoundrel!” broke out Nisbet, but 
Thornton stayed the angry flow of words by a 


gestu re, 

My dear sir, he entertains an equally high 
opinion of you; but I do nod eee that my 
acqaintance with him should affect our amicable 
relations,” 


“Neither do J,” Nisbet eald, eagerly. ‘We 
agree to taboo the subject entirely.” 

“ With all my heard, Mr, Nisbet. Your niece 
has been telling me a greab mavy anecdotes of 
her alster ; msy I not hope to see her too, on 
some future occasion? It seems scarcely fatr that 
abe should remain in extle because 6.” 





uo 
Nisbet glanced suspiciously at him but the 





handsome face wore a supremely unconscious look, 
and he answered, — 

"She is such a mere child that I think ib 
wiser she should see little society at present, bud 
I will remember your wish.” 

He bowed his guest out with great empressement, 
and returning to Silence said, tn his ordivary 


manner, — 

“ You did pretty well at the finish, but you 
began badiy. Let me have no more displays of 
temper. It will be better for you to marry whiled 
you have a chance, because I’m an old man and 
mey not live long. What would you do In the 
‘event of my death? I tell you plainly, I've 
nothing to leave you.” 

She was wiser than Dency, and knew that be 
was lying to her, but in her pain and humillation 
she made no anewer, nor did he expect one, 

‘If you want any ribbons or finerles that are 
not too expensive, you had better get them at 
once. Some men like to see & woman dressed 
like the Queen of Sheba.” 

“Uncle,” she sald, tremolously, "I cannot 
obey you in this thing.” 

He burst into a sardonic laugh. 

"You won't be so mad as to defy me?” he 
said. ‘Go up to your room and learn wisdom.” 

She sald no more, but went quietly out, to 
spend the long night fu bitter thoughts, With 
the morning came Thornton, and after that he 
was a daily vieitor, and Silence understood too 
well what the marncenvres meant which were 
used to call Dency from her-side, and suffered 
accordingly. his 

Bat she ecarceiy understood yet what was this 
new, strange feelfpg, as much allled to pain as 
pleasure, which thrilled her when Thorntcon’s 
volce was heard in the hall, or when his hand 
touched hers. She grew afraid to question her 
own heart in those daye, fearing what the answer 

ht be, 

he was not alow to notice a gradual change In 
him, a restlessness foreign to his nature, sndden 
fite of moody abstraction, the explanation of 
which must soon be given, ~ 

The three weeks were slipping fast away, the 
day of his departure was very near, and Sileace 
dared nob think what life would be when he was 

one, 
F It was a terrible shock to her when, one 
morntpg, he announced his Intention of leaving 
Thaxter the following day. She bent her head 
very low over her work, whilst she sald, in a voice 
less steady than it should have been,—- 

“Bat Mr, Hurst's birthday is not yet come,” 

Thornton ed to and fro, to and fro, nob 
daring to look at her, Remembering the barrier 
which he himself had raised between them, he 
had suddenly determined to go away, fearing that 
she might learn to regard him as he, to his bitter 
cost, regarded her. Oh! how he cursed the 
boyish folly which hed made him lay waste his 
life, which now came between him and happl- 


ness ! 

Suddenly he paused in his steady tramp, and 
looked down at the girl with such love, such 
yearning, such regret, that she rose and stretched 
out her hand to him. 

"You are In trouble ; tell me if I can help 
you id 

Help him, oh, dear Heaven ! none couid do 
that, and she least of any. The dark face was 
fnetinct with agony, the teeth set faet, the veins 
on the broad brow knotted and swollen, 

" How can I help you?” Silence asked again, 
and a groan broke from him, 

"TI have pub it out of your power to help ma,” 
he said, in a hoarse voice, “ Silence, I meant to 
go away without speeking, holding my secret 
close, but in justice to you I must speak now. 
I told you no good could come of decelb, and yet 
all the while I was deceiving a!l of you. I posed 
asa single map, but I have had a wife these 
eleven years.’ 

He paused, heartstricken at the horror and 
avgaish on the beautiful face ; but ina moment 
Silence rallied. 

“Tell me all,” ehe said, so gently, and #0 
quietly, he was surprised. 

"Tp is a short story, replete with boyieh folly 
and a man’s treachery ; nob en uscommon story 
by apy means, When you have heard {t you wiil 
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noarcely 
Rosalyn and Dancy. 


wonder I apoke as I did with regard to 
I was only nineteen when I 
spoiled all my life by my own mad folly. It was 
when I first wont to Oxford, and the woman I 
thought I loved: was my private tutor’s daughter, 
and seven years my senior, Sre was nelther 
beautiful nor clever, but I thought her both, and 
made no secret of my passion. Well, her father 
encouraged me in eyery conceivable way, and 
finally we became engaged. Then he began to 
bint that such a match would be distasteful to my 
friends, and If I really loved hia daughter my only 
course was to marry her secretly, I did not need 
much persuasion, aud my fiancée acquiesced In all 
I proposed, S2 we were married, and three 
mouths later I discovered I had been basaly 
tricked ; that my wife was subject to periodical 
attacks of Insanity, each one of longer doration 
than ite predecessor, Then I made a clean breast 
of the matter to my father, who treated me with 
& generosity I did not deserve; my tutor was 
silent for his own sake, and so my fiasco never 
leaked out, When my wife lefo the Asylum 
ehe went to her pareuts and remained with them 
until five yeara since, when she was declared 
hopelessly and for ever insane.” 

“Where is she now!” came from the girl’s 
whibe ilps, 

**In a private asylam.” 

*€ Poor soni!” 

" Silence, you know why I hava told you this ? 
vou know why I havedetermined to go sosuddenly ? 
You ses, I thought I was strong, but have found 
myself weak, Tell mo, whatshalll do} Goor 
stay +" 

You must go; there is nothing else left 
you tedo.” 

“Will you forgive me the deceit I have prac- 
tised ¥ Will you forgive me if I have burt 


you ?’ 

She amiled bravely {nto hie face, “I have 
ucthing to forgive—but go now.” 

He took her alsnder hands in his, and looked 
down into her dear eyes, with bitter sgony in his 
ewan. ‘* There is no more to say, Silence?” 

"No more,” ahe auswered steadily ; ‘‘ unless it 
fg good-bye.” 

"Good-bye!" he echoed mechanically, and 
wringing her hands turned desolately away ; and 
when she could see him no longer eho fell on her 
knees crying wildly, Heaven forgive me that I 
love him; and Heaven help him!” but could 
not weep in her bitter despair, 


ee 


CHAPTER V. 


Wen Thomas Nisbet heard thab Thornton 
had left Thaxter without proposing to Silence 
his anger kuew no bounds, and belisviog the 
blame of this to rest with Silence, hs made the 
days immediately following very wretched and 
hard to bear. Ab last, in a fit of desperation, the 
girl flashed upon him. 

“TI did not intend disclosing what Mr, Embry 
evidently wishes to remain a secret but, to prevent 
a repetition of this scene, let me tell you at once 
—he fs already married |” 

“How long have you known this!” with 
ominous calm, ‘‘ From the very first!” 

"No ; Iwas as ignorant of it as you until the 
hour of his departure.” 

Then why have you chosen to keep your own 
counsel since }” with an oath. 

She made no answer, bub turned wearily 
from him, the pain growing greater In her 
beantifal eyes ; and when Niebst indulged in a 
tirade against Thornton, hurling sundry an- 
savoury epithets ab him, she scarcely seemed to 
hear ; and annoyed by her demeanour he flang 
out of the room, swearing he would have neither 
overd nor covert defiance in his house. 

Silence listened to the sound of his retreating 
— then, with a sigh, turned to her work, 
apc Dency came in, flashed and 
smiling. 

“Am I late?” she said, throwing aside hat and 
gloves, and beginning to turn the leaves of a 
heavy ledger. “Si, do you know to-morrow is 
the twenty-seventh |” 

** Yes, 1 know!” 





**T wish ft were over; I begin to feel most 
horribly frightened. Why, where has Keziah 
been 1” she added, looking from ths window and 
sesiug the woman crossing the garden, ‘Nob 
to the plantation, I hope.” ’ 

“ZT think not; she would look more trinm- 
phant if shehad. I believe is is the delight of 
her heart to gets into disgrace,” Silence sald 
wearily, and went on once more with her weltiog. 

The dall morning wore away slowly enough, 
and che eleters were unusually quiet, both being 
busy with her own thonghts, At noon they 
heard Thomas Nisbet returs, buat It was fully 
half-an-hour later before he joined them. Then he 
walked to the window which faced Dency’s desk, 
and taklog up a position there stood glowerlng 
down upmm her. She was conetloua of his eteady 
goza, and ab last with an effort lifted her eyes to 
his, and at what she saw fn thom cried aloud, 
‘Oh, anclel uncle}” and cowered down as 
though fearing a blow. He neither moved nor 
spoke for a moment, and Silence went quickly to 
her sister's side, her face as white as though Death 
had seb hie mark there, 

** How long has this been going on ?” he asked 
at last, in a low, harsh voice, 

Dancy seemed incapable of replying, and Silence 
answered for her. : 

“Nearly three monthe,” and laid her hands 
protectingly upon her eister’s shoulders, 

"So you were in the conspiracy too! I might 
have known It, This is the reward I receive for 
my benevolence, the charity of sixteen years,” 
with a terrible oath. 

** Speak Dency !"’ urged Silence, ** Speak now 
for yourself and Roslyn.” 

With her head still bent the girl sald 
rapidly,— 

'*He would have come to you before, bub we 
were a’rald you would refuse your consent, be- 
cause of ycur hatred of his father. He is coming 
to-morrow." 

“ He would be wise to alter hie mind,” with a 
fierce emile, and suddenly advancing, brought his 
fiat heavily down upon the desk, ‘'D» you 
believe I would consent to any prayer of any 
Harat? I hate them! I hate them!” furiously ; 
“and if I knew it would break your heart to 
lose this gay gallant, I would not alter my conduct, 
Yop have chosen to disgrace your name and my 
house by clandestine meetings with a fellow who 
cannot, and will not, make you his wife, and in 
future Keziah will be your companton, You will 
be completely under her control, her surveillance. 
And {f you attempt another meetiog with Roslyn 
Haret I will thrust you out of my house to 
starve or beg as you may.” 

The mau’s manner was terrible; his eyes 
glared wildly, hia face was crimsoned with rage, 
and the thin lips, drawn tightly back from his 
gleaming teeth, gave a tigerish expression to his 
features. 

“nels!” sald Silence, when his voice hai 
died out, “for motives of economy you would 
have given me to the first man who proposed for 
my hand. Does not the motive hold good fn this 
case *” : 

“No!” be thundered. “I swore to punish 
that fellow Harat for his insolence, and I will 
do ft!" 

Dency locked up with a ttle spurt of 
courage, 

© Taat is not the reason for your hatred, I 
know that you loved Mrs. Hurst, but she would 
not listen to you.” 

She had touched that never-to be-healed would 
with a rough hand, and in the palin and fary of 
the moment Nisbet was beside himself, 

With an imprecation he leaned forward and 
struck the fair cheek smartly. The effect upon 
Prudence was strange. She rose with a quiet 
digutty wholly new in her, 

“Toat fs enough, uncle, From to-day I owe 
you no obedience, no duty—I defy you!" and 
she went swiftly from the room, her eyes blaziug 
with oubreged pride and avger. 

Bat when Silence attempted to follow Nisbet 
barred her way, and she was compelled to listen 
in utter helplessness to his wild and profane 


language, 
''Uacle,’ she sald, at last, ‘my sex should 
protect me from this outrage.” And taking 





‘ 


from here. You have never loved: us, have always 
regarded us as encumbrances, and ib is bitter, 
indeed, to eat the bread of charity given eo 
grudgingly. Iam strong, and fo some way can 
earn my livelihood, and Prudence will find shelter 
at The Warren.” 

He stopped her with a violent gesture. 

**Uatil you abtain your mejority I am your 
guardian, You are free to doas you please In the 
course of afew soonths; but Prudence remain; 
with me for two years lovger! If you choose to 
go, you leave her beisind |” 

* You bind me hand and foot |” the girl eafd, 
passionately. ‘‘I dare not leave her to your 
mercy.” Then, with sudden entreaty, ‘ Uacle, 
grant me this one thing—let Dency be y in 
ber own way, and with the man she has 
and I will obey you in all things, She isso delicate, 
so tender, she cannot bear sorrow—grief kilied 
my mother.” 

“Go to your desk!” he sald, sternly, “‘and 
lep me hear no more of this folly,” and, seeing 
resiatance was useless, she obeyed; turnlog te 
her tack with a heart as heavy as lead. 

Taen Niabet wrote a curt and uncivii note to 
Captain Haret, giviog him sufficient explanation 
of Roslyn’s condact, and ending thus,— 

"It IL should eee your son trespassing, or hear 
he has been trespassing on my property, I. shall 
proceed againat him,” 

There was a great ecene bebween the choleric 
Captain and his son that night, and, but for the 
great love each bore the other, a violent quarre! 
must have been the result. 

Roslyn pleaded his passion for Dency weil and 
warmly, and endeavoured to fnterest his father 
in her, but vainly, 

“She fs one of the Nisbet brood,” sald the 
old man, “and they are all alike, You had 
better hang you than marry into such a 
family!” and from this opinion he would not 
Tbe | fell o his wite’ end 

poor young fellow was a , 
and could srrive at no decision with regard to 
what was best for Dency. See her he must; bat 
when and where ? 

Nisbet had plainly sald she was a prisoner in 
the house, and any attempt to communicate with 
her would only ous yi discomfort, a 

He passed the t a perfect agony 
anxiety, and when morning dawned he had still 
found no way ont of his trouble. Bat noon 
brought him a letter from Silence. 

Ip so happened that sundry smal! articles were 
required io the house, and as Keziah dared not 
leave her poor little prisoner unguarded, Silence 
was sent to the village shop, and before going 
the contrived to write to Roslyn, trusting to the 
kindness of the shopkeeper to carry it to him. 

Mre. Bowtell was only too delighted. to serve 
one of the “young ladies,” and when Silence 
blushingly produced her note, and sald she could 
not pay the mezsenger, as her uncle did not 
make her any allowance; the woman answered, 
cheerily,— 

‘Don’t speak of it, miss; I'm sure ib will be 
a labour of love, I am very glad to do you a 
service, and you may rest assured that I shall 
say nothing about Ib to any creature, 
carry it to The Warren myself.” 

Silence thanked her warmly, and went home 
light of heart; for eurely, she thought, Roslyn 
will contrive In some way to comfort her, 

She had told him that Pradence was quite fl! 
with grief and anxlety, and that unless he sent 
her some reassuring message she was 
think what this might mean for her; that all 
direct communication was Impossible, and con- 
claded by asking if he loved Dency well enough 
to invade the premises af night, and place a note 
amongst the boughs of ivy growing beneath her 
own window, she would keep watch for him, and 
would secure the message before the house was 
antir, 

Rosiyn needed no second entreaty. Sitting by 
her open window at midnight, Stlence heard the 
stealthy step along the untidy paths, and lesuing 
out saw the young man below. 

She dared nob leat the wakefal Krz'ah 
should hear, but she lit her lamp and made signs 
that she had seen him, and polnted out the best 
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spot in which to secrete bis letter ; then, by e 
ture evjoining caution, turned the light low, 
and watched with eager, anxlons eyes 
bad entered the plantation, and so was lost to 
her sight. 
Early in the morning she stole downstairs, and 
finding the letver with little difficulty, she re- 
entered the house, and, locking the door, went 


As Dency was most unmistakably lll, she was 

Se take her breakfast upstairs, and 

busy, bade Silence carry it to her ; 

go she had no difficulty in performing her errand, 

bub dared not stay to hear what comfort Roslyn 

offered ; only when Dency came ‘down at noon 

she noticed that the girl seemed feverish and 
excited. 

She ate little, and preserved silence throughout 
the meal, and appeared almost unconscious of 
ber uncle's angry regard. 

And in this fashion a few days passed, the poor 

making no complaint, and seemiog care- 
ees to regain her Mberty, so that even Keziah 
waa Inlled into a sense of security. 

“You won't have much trouble with her,” 
she sald to Nisbet ; ‘‘she hasn't courege enough 
to stand againet you. It’s my opinion that she’)! 
promise to give him up, or she'll die!” 

Even he was startled by the woman’s heart- 
lessness, aud thought of Kate's untimely end 
with something like borror. 

“If you had been there to comfort her, per- 
ns Oe might have lived,” whispered con- 

, sccasingly. And do what he might he 
could not stili the small volce, or stifle the vague 
remorse fn his hard heart, 

The next day Dency declared herself too ill to 
leave her room, and indeed she looked so, Her 
poor little face was pinched and wan, her eyes 
—? and her whole manner indicative of lasal- 
tu 


Nisbet eo far softened towards her az to allow 
Kechit. Gis meatleman net eke 
was coutiaually ou 
had small chance chacune 
Dency sat in an easy chair, her hand held fast 
in her slater’s, and a look of contentment in her 


eyes, 

* How nice it fs to have you to myself again ; 
and, Silencs, how good It was of you to ged me 
that note! It has comforted mé so much; 
before It came I waa just ready to die of 
despair! 


Sflence answered by kissing the wan face and 
pressing the slim hand closer, 

‘You are as good as a mother to me,” sald 
the girl, rabbing her cheek against her sister's 
‘*T should have been quite lost without you, you 
brave old darling |" 

Then Keziah returned, and deep quiet fell 
upon them, And after dinner Biience went 
a to her work, at which she sat steadily until 

Her uncle was away at Sorlven, where he 
usually #pent one day In seven, and the house 
seemed very quiet—so quiet, indeed, that she 
was very much startled when the door opened 
— Dency entered, drewed as though for walk- 


g. 

She was white and*trembling, but there was an 
alr of resolution about her which sstoniahed 
Silence. 

Kiss me, dear,” she said, coming forward ; 
"Tam going out.” 

e , my dear, what madness is this? You 
sre unfit for exertion of sny kind, and your 
absence will be discovered.” 





CHAPTER VL 


Dency held on her way steadily, although her 
small strength was almost spent ; and, 
passed h the plantation, turned to give 
one last look towards the houre. She was nob 

ureued ; and, taking heart of grace, she pressed 
‘orward until she was close to The Warren ; then, 
lifting her eyes, she saw Roslyn advancing to her, 
joy and fn his expreesion, 

**Dency! What does this mean!” he said, 
taking her into s warm embrace, quite careless 
that the two domestics might bs overlooking 
“ What good wind has blown you here }” 

the danger being over, at least fora 

little soul began to sob and cry, 
piteously to him, and praylog him to 
away, because by this time her absence 
no doubt be known, end she dared not go 
to Providence House to bear the brant of 

her uncle’s anger. 

Roslyn stood a moment thinking deeply. He 
knew how averse his father was to the proposed 
marriage ; but he also knew hls goodness of heart, 
and felt convinced that he would neither send 
Dency back to her uncle, nor cast ber adrift, So 
his decision was quickly made. 

**Qome. into the house, sweetheart,” he said, 
Saree ‘fand the governor shail tell us what 
to ‘o.”” 

She was psst resistance now, almost fainting 
with fear and exertion, and suffered her lover to 
half-lead, half-carry her into the garden. 

The house was small and compacd, with a 
verandah running round {b, and Captain Haret 
was seated In a sunny corner contentedly smoking, 
But when he saw the young couple he started to 


his feet. 

“Why! What the dickens does this mean!” 
he asked, sharply ; and Dency clung to her lover, 
trembling violently. 

“Tb means, father, that Miss Tador has left 
home because of her uncle’s brutality ; it meane, 
too, that we must be married without delay, or 
he will force her to return to what would be 
certain death.” 

“Well, I’m blest!” was the Captain’s in- 
elegant ejaculation. *‘ You've a fine share of 
pete my son, Upon what do you propose 

rq » 


“The allowance you will make us,” coolly, 
“Father, you haven't the hear’ to send this poor 
girl back to certain misery.” 

“Hold your » er. Come here, Mias 
Prudence Tador, and let me jook at you,” 

The girl obeyed, and the Oaptain’s eyes grew 
suspiciously molst as he eaw the traces of suffer- 
ing apon amall, pretty face. 

" So you think you love my lad |” 

“T know I do,” 

“That's heartily sald. Now, {bh stands to 
reason if you love him you will do nothing that 
would harm him. You would even release him 
if It were for his g to 

“] woald try,” tremalously, “even though ib 
broke my heart.” 

The Captain kissed the wistful, sorrowfal face 


gently. 

"I don't see how Nisbet contrived to have euch 
a niece,” he ssid, musingly, *' It’s very atrarge. 
Roslyp, go and order the dog-cart, and leave me 


to think a moment; but first get this little ladg* 


& glass of wine, Come and elt beside me, my 
dear, I’m a rough old fellow, but I shan’t 
treat you roughly.” 

He put an arm abond her waist, and drew her 
close in a fatherly fashion ; then sat with his eyes 
bent down, epgrossed in thought, until Roslyn 
returned. 


“ Pather, It won't do for Dency t6 remain hero, 
Nisbet is sure to suspect us of harbouring Ler.” 

“Whoever thought of keeping her here, young 

*” retorted the other, politely, ‘‘ Are 

to manage thia affair, or am! I warn you 

shall allow no Interference, Now, I’ve a pian, 

and if you agree to my conditions, we'll put It 

execution at once, If I consent to this mar- 

will you Rae ay me on your part, Roslyn, 

back to Oxford at the commencement of the 

dear, solemuly declare in uo 

fe him from keeping his 





"But, father, in the meanwh!le—-l mean—what 
will Dency do when I go up?” 

"Keep house for me, of course, Is ib a bar- 
gain, my dear?” 

“Ob, Captain Hurst, you are too good to us,” 

“Tat! tut! Nothing of the kind, Do you 
suppose I would help you two young fools if it 
wae ry for riling Nisbet} By the way, where 

e ” 

** At Scriven.” 

“That's lacky, Well, this ismy plan. Walk 
together to the station and take train to Disdun. 
Get out there and book through to Londen, We 
must throw our enemy off the scent if possible, 
When you reach town, go at once to Mrs. Jullcn. 
She will take you in until you can procure the 
license; and when you are married, take lodgloge 
ab some quiet place, and stay until you see or 
hear from me. Now make your preparations 
quickly, and In the meanwhile I'll write my 
note to Mary Julian.” 

“Father |! how can we thank you?” Roslyn 
cried. “I am ashamed to think how bitter I 
have felt towards you of late.” : 

“T’m glad you've grace enough left for that,” 
retorted the Captain, gruffly; but his eyes wore 
beaming with pride fn and love for this son of 
hia. ‘ Harry up, you've no time to love.” 

Dency glanced anxiously at him. 

“Will you get into any trouble through help- 
fog uv, sir ¥"’ 

“NotI, Francis Harst never yet went out of 
his way to help a fiend, Don’t be afrald, my 
dear ; I shall come to no hurt. Why, bless you, 
before night I shall go down to Providenes 
House and demand what Thomas Nisbeb means 
by countenancing your elopement with Roslyn, 
and all the village will know lam as mad as @ 
March hare. I can depend on my servants, both 
for secrecy and the careful carrying out of my 
instructions ;" and he began to laugh so heartily, 
so genuinely, that Dancy conld scarcely refrain 
from joining in his mirth. 

Then Roslyn reterned,— 

“Iam quite ready. Come, Dency, Good-bye,’ 
father.” 

* Good-bye, my boy,” leaving a packet of notes 
in his hands. “ Make them go as far as you can; 
and I'll come up to give away the bride, Good- 
bye, my dear! Won't you kies me?” 

Dency threw her arms Impuislyvely about the 
old man’s neck. 

“ Heaven bless you!” she sald, earnestly ; 
“and make me very grateful and good to you.” 

Then Roslyn drew her hand within his arm 
and led her away, but in the verandah she 
paused, 

"Oh! my sister—my dear Silence !” 

"Don’t fret, child. I'll lep her know the 
truth. Now hurry off before a hue-and-cry fa 
ralsed,” ° 

The Capiain stood watching the two figures 
until a bend in the rosd hid them from view; 
then he sat down soberly and aadiy, because he 
felt now that his sou was no longer his very own, 
that he could have but a share now fn his love, 
his hopes and aims, 

‘* What an uvgratefal old fool I sm!” he sald, 
aloud, “I shall win another child, and unless 
my Instinct decelves me, she is as good aud true 
a lase ae ever stepped ; and yet—and yet-—” 
and despite all his efforts, that sore feeling etill 
remained with him, 

He wondered if Dency’s flight had been dis- 
covered yet, and grew anxfous lest the fugitives 
should be intercepted ab the lasb moment. 

Bat no catastrophe awaited them. 
procured two tickets, aud the station-master 
looked a little ps pe when he saw who wae 
his companion, wondered what business was 
taking them to Disdun. 

Fortune smiled op the young lovers. They had 
reached tha busy junction long before Dency’s 
absence was discovered, 

Keziah’s [friend stayed some houre ab 
Providence House,.and over thelr tea the two 
women quite forgot the poor little prieoner, and 
chatted of old times, when both were girls te- 

ther, and Keziah had been thoaght “a well- 

king lanes.’ 

It was quite dusk when the visitor took her 
leave, ond the housekeeper went np to her room 


Roalyu 
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to find it untenanted. Butshe was not alarmed ; 
doubtless the girl had selzsd this opportunity to 
join her sister In the office, S» to the offics 
Kealah went, and found Silence looking anxiously 
from s window. 

*' Where's Peudenes ?” demanded the woman, 
beginning to be vaguely apprehensive. 

“Ido not know.” 

** Haven't you seen her!” peering up {nto the 
lovely, troubled face. 

** Not since three,” 

'' Where was she then? What was she doing ! 
Speak!" shaking her vigorously. 

‘ She wae dreesed for walking. More I do not 
know. Ob! Heaven ” breaking into a bitter cry. 
“She was so weary of {bt all ; perhaps she has 
put an end to her misery!” 

“ Be quiet, fool!” Kezlah said, In a terrified 
whisper. ‘Geb your hat, and come withme. If 
the master returns before she’s found he'll just 
about murder ua!” 

Mechanicaily Silence obeyed, and soon the two 
women were out in the chilly night, searching 
field and road, but eearching vainly. 

Ab rength Kealah sald, 

“The master will be homesoon. We'd better 
go back and face it oat. Perhaps we ehall find 
Pradence there before as, She shall pay for 
leading me auch a dancs!” 

But ne Pradence met them on thelr return ; 
and in silence and dread they awaited Thomas 
Nisbet's arrival. 

Ha came at last, tired with the day’s journey 
and business, and not too amiably disposed. 

Bat he heard the news more calmly than they 
had believed possible. And, when Kezlah had 
made an end to the story, sald, addressing Silence 
with studied courtesy,-—- 

“May I ask, Miss Tudor, why you allowed 
your slater to leave the house agalost my wish, 
my command }” 

“I bad no power to stay her. Yon do not 
suppose I should use physical force ; and she was 
mad with her trouble! But I am ignorant as 
you as to where she went.” 

Looking Into the c'ear, steady eyes, he could 
nob doubt her truth, and asked sharp!y,— 

“Did either of you fnquire for her at the 
station?” 

** No ; we did not think of that,” Silence sald, 
quietly. “One cannot travel without money, 
and she never had any.” ? 

“You're an idiot ! There are ways of obtaining 
it. I'll go down and make faquiries.” 

Here a great knocking was heard at the hall- 
door, and when Kezlah opened {t she saw (greatly 
to her surpriee) Captain Hurst standing on the 
topmost step, looking very fierce and aggressive. 

“I want to see your master!” he sald, 
bruzhing past her unceremoniously ; “and I’m 
not until I’ve sald what I came to easy!” 
end he seated himself on one of the two uncom- 
fortable chairs the hall boasted. 

Nisbet, who recognised his voice, came out at 
ounce to see him, purple with rage, hoarse with 
fndignation that the Captain should dare beard 
him thus fn his own house, 

“What do you want? Iam busy, and you 
must call again, What do you mean by forcing 
your way in here?” 

** Don’t get excited 1” said the Captain, who 
was foarfully so himself ; {bt {s foolish, I want 
to know, Nisbet, what all this humbug means! 
You write me, my boy has disgraced himself by 
contracting an ment with your niece!” 

“The disgrace is on the other side!” yelled 
Nisbet ; ‘‘as I told you in my letter.” 

“Did you! Dear me! how mistaken I have 
been 1" remarked Huret, with what he thought 
cutting satire, ‘‘ Well, {t seems tome you're a 
very Janus, man, You esy one thing, and mean 
another, If not, why fn the name of all the furies 
do you countenance this clopement? Yes, elops- 
meut, sir! For, from newe I have received, I 
find my son has gone off with your niecs, and 
they fatend marrying as soon as possible |” 

“Thank Heaven!” said a soft voice, so close to 
ee ype — he started, 

very nice remark, Indeed!” he cried, 
violently, looking at the lovely pale face of the 
speaker, ‘A very nice remark indeed! May I 
ask why you are so glad at the newa,}” 
/ 





“I thought she wae dead!” Silence sald, a 
little wildly; “and I have bsen half mad with 
my fear! Csptain Hurst, be kindto her! She 
has suffered so long and so much!” - 

Luckfly for the tender-hearted old sailor, who 
was In danger of forgetting his part, Nisbet 
suddenly broke into a loud, harsh laugh. 

“Guing to be married, are they? And where 
is the Interesting ceremony to take place, air? I 
wish you joy of your eon! He will bring you 
enough trouble yet; and we shall see who has 
most catise to complain of disgrace, you or I 1” 

“You're mad or drunk, Thomas Nisbet, to try 
to hoodwink me. You know very well where they 
sre. D> you suppose I will consent to such a 
marrisge? Do you think Iam goicg to pay for 
this piece of folly? Itsll you, no. Now do as 
you like!" 

**Oh! Captain Harst,” Silence said, drawing 
near, “do not be hard with them !”’ 

And watching his opportunity, this hard- 
hearted old man thrust a sllp of paper into her 
hand; then clapping his hat upon his head, 
strode to the door, saying,— 

"You shall auffer for thie, Nisbet!” and so 
went out into the dark night. 


CHAPTER VIL 


As soon as Silence could get away unsuspected 
she went to her room end eagerly read the few 
words Captain Hurst had written to reassure her. 
Heaven only knows what comfort they carried to 
her aching heart, 

“ Doar young lady, your sister ts quite safe, 
and I hope will be my son’s wife in a few days. 
What I say to-night will be all a farce, sa don’t 
think more harshly of me than you cau help. She 
is with a friend of mine, Mrs. Jalfan, of 1°, 
Edinburgh-terrace, Kensington. Barn this.” 

She lost no time in obeylog him, and comfort- 
ing herself with the reflection that she could 
communicate with Dancy, went to bed, and 
despite her anxiety fell asleep quite easily. 
Early in the morning Nisbet went down to the 
station and learned that Roslyn Hurst and Mise 
Prudence Tador had left by the 3 45 train for 
Diedun, so to Disdan he went. But it was a 
busy place, and there belog nothing in the appear- 
ance of Roslyn or Deucy to excite attention, they 
had passed unnoticed, and he could obtain no 
clue as to their destination, though he cross- 
examined the booking-clerk severely, not to say 
rudely. 

Had he been more civil, his search wonld per- 
haps have met with greater success, bat the Irri- 
tated clerk was provoked Into drawing upon his 
imagination, and after several apparently vain 
efforts to assist the questioner, sald suddenly, — 

*O5, Thave ft! How stupid I was not to 
remember before. On betegyeee | ame yee 

ng fellow answeriog your description 
Te tickets—-leb me see, they were for York ; 
but I did mot see his companion. He would 
probably leave her at the walting-room.”’ 

“Had he a slight scar on the left cheek ¢’’ 

‘*] belleve he had, sir,” and eatiefied that. he 
had got a clue, Nisbet turned away, 

He did not {ntend following the lovers; 
rather he wished the marriage to be consummated 
that he might punish Roslyn and the Captain to 
the utmost, 

“ud employ a detective to discover them,” he 
thought, ‘and afterwards watch them tll the 
ceremony takes place, and then ]’ll get a warrant 
against that young scoundrel for abduction and 
perjary. He can’t make her his wite without 
false swearing, as she fs atilia minor. I wonder 
if old Harst will be qulte s0 contemptuous when 
his son ts paying the penalty for his crime?” and 
be returned to Thaxter in a jabilant mood. 

Believing Silence to be in total ignorance of 
her sister's movements he did not hesitate to 
discuss his plans before ber, to gloat over his 
anticipated revenge, and, for het elster’s sake, the 
girl schooled herself to sflence. 

“For surely,” she thought, “in some way I 
shall circumvent him yet,” 

She had received farther tidings from -the 
Captain to the effect that he had jast retarned 





from town after having seen Roslyn and Denry 
united, and when the storm had blown over the 
bride would return to Thaxter, whilst R lyn 
would go back to Oxtord to finish his career 
there. She did not warn the old man of her 
uncle’s plot, not wishing to give him causeless 
anxiety, praying daily, as she did, that Heaven 
would soften his hard heart. 

Then a letter reached her from Dancy, through 
the Captain’s agency, of courses, and the writer 
spoke so warmly of the kindness she had met 
from all; her husband's love and goodness, and 
her own unchanged affection for Silence ; of ber 
yearning to see her once again, as please Heaven 
she soon would; that she was almost content. 
The letter contained news of Thornton, which 
made her heart beat faster. 

“Lest night Mr, one ae with us. He 
was looking very haggard overworked, aud 
he wished me to tell you that his poor wife died 
last Thursday.” 

Silence understood well what that message 
meant, and was content to walt until his coming. 
Not for. worlds would she have wished him to 
show disres to the dead woman—-rather she 
loved hiza more for his deli of 


bat and gloves, sald, exultantly,— 

“)’ve found ’em at last; they've never been 
near York, and now we'll see who {fs to have the 
best of the fight.” 

“Wheres are they?” asked Keelah, eagerly. 
Bat Nisbet shook his head as he glanced at 
Silence. 


“ ’'m not golng to tell you that jast now ; It 
wouldn’t be wise. But we have got them all 
right. To-morrow I shall take out the warrant, 
and accompany my msn to—well, to Mr. Roslyn 
Harst’s residence,” 

Silence ast white and trembling. 

*'Uaele,” she sald, “this means death to 
Dancy ! ” 

He glanced contemptuously at her, 

“She should have thought of that; perjary fs 
an ugly thing, and I may as weil tell you, it’s of 
no use to persuade me to let matters rest as they 
are. I want revenge, and I'll have it!" 

She sald no more, knowing words to be worse 
than useless, but in her heart she had resolved 


uncle's door, 
sonorous snores announced, 

Tceading carefally she passed Kezlah’s room fn 
eafety, and creeping downstairs reached the place 
of eecape. Before one could count five she wae 
vedo window and speeding madly across 
the en. : 

She shivered a little as she entered the planta- 
tion, {t looked so dark and lonely, but conquering 
her fear held on her way, and soon emerged into 
the fall glow of a newly-risen moon. 

Three minutes later she was knocking at The 
Warren door, anda graff voice demanded,— 

'* Who is there” 
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"Sh answered quickly, — 
hat me {n, Brockett. It is J, Silence Tador, 
and J must see your master at once.” 


further false-swearing, tell Embry he is to keep 

you girls in ignorance of Ros)ya’s hiding-placs, 

of 7 you will drop me a ilne to say all is 
le ’ 


needed no second urging to admit the | saf 


Brockett 
* lovely youvg lady” he and Polly (the cook) s0 


y admired, 

“ Siience 1” he said, opening the door to 
her; ‘‘ what bas happened ?”’ 

“Take me to Captaln Harst. Delay is dan- 
gerous, and no one knows I am here ; no one must 

ow,” 
wreriahews 0 word he led her to the “ master's 
snuggery,” where he sat with one foob swathed 
and resting upon a chair, and a couple of crutches 
beside him, 

He had been dozing, and Brockett’s entrance 
disturbed him. Without turning his head he 
growled out, 

“Don’t come near me, Brockett, or I shall 
murder you! For Heaven's sake, mind my foot! 
What in the name of Lucifer are you up to behind 
met” 

Then Silence went forward and stood so that 
he could see her, 

 Japlter 1” he cried, ‘this beats all! Why, 
Miss Silence, my dear, what are you doling here 
at this hour? Ugh, mind my foot! It’s the 
gout again, aa you see, I'll try to keep from 
ewearlng before you, my dear; but the flesh 
is weak, and if I should make a slip you'll 
please forgive me, Sit down, and tell me the 


news, 

“Captain Hurst, there is no time to love, My 
uncle has discovered where Roslyn and Dency are, 
and intends taking out a warrant against your 
son to-morrow,” 

“Whatfor? He can’t arrest him without a 
cause!" coolly, ‘* And there is none!” 
sited goal eal saad te Doewrs tas & 

perjary to 8 age, or 

they . My uncle 

latends charging him both with abduction and 
ary. 

“ Well, ’m——. Don’t be frightened, my dear, 
I won't swear till you're gone, and not then ffl 
can help it, You're a good girl, and a brave 
one to come over here on such an errand, 
Bow tone Wise anyon sre good and toll mo whet 

o n” 

“There iz only one course open to you, 
Captain Hurst, You must go to town and ged 
Roslyn away before my uncle has time to act. 
He can’t begin his journey until mid-day. If 
ae ae you will have twelve hours 
8 . 

“Bet I can’}!” he groaned, "I can’t stir 
from this chalr without Brockett’s help, Oh, 
dear! what is to be done? If the boy falls 
toto Nisbet's clutches {t’s all ap with him! 
Min Tuer, Se geiy's sake, help me out of this 


“If you cannot go I must!" she said, after » 
moment’s hesitation. “Roslyn’s arrest would 
mean ruin to him, and madness or death to Dency, 


Yes ; I will goi” 
“You are an ! Brockett, get ready to 
my Miss . Brockett, where are 


“Here, sir; and if you'll to give mies 
Instructions iv fave Teun te 
with a glance at his red-and-white 





“ Yes ¢? Captain Roslyn,” she stammered, In 
; “I—I am ashamed to beg of you, 

bat I have no money.” 
‘*Bless me! What a fool I was not to 
How much shall you want, my 


Enough to take me to London. Ob, no! 
no!” as he began to empty the contents of his 
e@ upon her Isp. * You are too generous, and 
don’t know wher I shall be able to repay you. 
I will take this,” and she refused to accept more 
than a sovereign. - 

Then Brockett came In, followed by Polly, 
who wrapped Silence In a large cloak, and, after 
ah parting, the !1!-assorted pair started for 
the station, 

They had barely time to catch the train, and 
in the hurry Silence was not much noticed and 
certainly not recognised, and soon they were 
steaming away to London with hearts full of fear 
and anxiety. 

It was a little past: three o’clock when they 
reached Gower-street ; and Brockett, who knew 
London like a native, at once began to steer 
for ‘Mr, Embry’s diggings,” as he called his 
lodgings. 

“T’'m afraid you're awfully tired, mise; but 
we can’t get cab or bus now, and we haven’t.so 
very far to walk.” 

“Tam not tired now,” Silence. said, gently ; 
“ there will be time enough to be weary when 
our work fe done. And Brockett, if you please, 
will you see Mr. Embry first, and explain 
pon aoe to him! You will do it better than 

coul Lg 

“ To be eure I will, miss," pleased by her last 
words, ‘‘and here we are. All the lights ont. 
Weill, I must the landlady up, that’s all,” 
and he proceeded to pull the bell violently, at 


first, however, without any result ; mond mony | peop. 
Ow, 


a night-capped head appeared ab a w 
a shrill voice sald,— 

“ Go away—go awsy, or I'll complain to the 
police} What do you mean by ringing my bell 
at this time of night!” 

To which Br t replied respectfally,— 

“I beg your pardon for disturbing yon, 
ma'am, but {it’s Important business I’m on, [| 
want Mr, Embry on a matter of life and death. 
Please to tell It’s Brockett wants to see 


(Continued on page 41.) 








THE MYSTERY OF ALANDYKE. 


—:0:— 
OHAPTER XIII, 


A BRIGHT sunshiny morning towards the end 
of May ; scene, a pretty bijou villa in Maida Vale 
and our old friend Isabel Vernon seated behinds 
allver urn Intent upon pouring ont coffee. Oaly 
she was Isabel Vernon no longer, but Mrs. Harold 
Yorke, a little matron of two months’ 


aca ged a softened 
a 


which had 


y difficulty ; thelr elopement had been a aoe 
mre Biter rer ° of ae London, 
a plain upon her pretty 
; and then, nes watien to Sir Jocelyn, 
made some very necessary purchases, the 

pair left London for Dover, en rowte for Paris, 

"You know,” whispered the bride, as 

steamed along in the semi-darkness, only illum!- 





man as yet, but I shall make my way ; and even 
now | am able to be certain no privations need 
touch my wife.” 

*I wonder what they will say 1” 

“Twish you had leb me speak to Vernon, I 
thiok we have treated him awfully. Belle, I 
couldn’t shake hands with him last night.” 

Mrs. Yorke confided to her husband her opinion 
that her cousin was rightly served, and her 
reasons for the same, but Harold seemed un- 
convinced. 

“He'll have all my money, I expect,” con- 
cluded the bride; “and I’m eure he’d rather 
have it without me tacked on to It, so don’t let’s 
trouble ourselves any more about him.” 

And they did not, They took up their abode 
in a modest hotel near the English quarter of 
Paris, and Harold showed his wife all that was 
best worth seeing fn the gay French capltal. 

They had been there almost a month, when, 
returning from a drive, the walter Informed 
them that a gentleman was walting in the 
drawing-room. He had arrived soon after they 
went ont, and had declined to give his name, 

* Of course, it’s Uacle Jocelyn |” 

* Well, never rind, Belle. It’s rather a good 
sigo his coming. He wouldn’t if he didn’s mean 
to be friende.” 

“ We'll go and face him together, Harold, I’m 
much too frightened to beard him alone.” 

She need not have been. Sir Jocelyn was 
standing near the fireplace with his hands folded, 
He was looking very grave and worn ; but he 
smiled as they entered, and taking Isabel in his 
arms kissed ber much as if she had been hia 
daughter. 

" T suppose I ought to say something severe,” 
he began gravely ; “ but you both look so happy 
I don’t know how.” 

" We are happy,” returned Isabel, ‘‘ We never 
worry ourselves about the money. 1 grieved a 
little aboud my trousseau ; but Harold says ib 
= been much too grand for such humble 
“You might have given mea hint,” said the 
Baronet, quietly. ‘‘As it was, your proceedings 
came over me like a thunderclap, I believe, 
Yorke, I had used to covet you for a son-in-law.” 

“Then we are to be forgiven!” sald Belle, 
clapping her hands, ‘lm awfally gad; I 
shouldn't like te feel Alandyke was closed upon 
me, I began to fear things were very bad when 
Miss Stuart didn’s ever answer my letters. I 
thought you had expressly interdicted all corre 
spondence with me.” 

Sir Jocelyn sighed. 

" Misa Staart is not ab Alandyke now.’ 

Belle glanced at him. 

"Do you mean you sent her away t” 

Her uncle explained the state of the case, care- 
fully omitting the episode which related to Guy 
Vernon. Isabel and her husband listened eagerly. 
To therm {t sounded like a page from a fatry- 
bal 


8, 

"TI knew she had troubles!” sald Belle, with a 
tear in her eye; “ but oh, I never thought she'd 
do that!” 

** Do what?” 

‘* Take her life {”’ 

'* She didn’»,” put in Yorke, hastily. " Little 
ae I know of her I would pledge my word Mice 
Sbuart never did that. I should say she had 
fallen into ‘unfriendly hands, aud was detained 
there against her will.’ 

Bir Jocslyn spent three days with the young 
couple, and assured them that their foars of 
poverty were quite unfounded, He even accom- 
panied them to E-gland that the settlements 
might be executed in due form, and aesisted ab 
the cholce and decoration of the bijou villa ; then 
when he had seen them safely sevtled in their 
nest he took wing again for the Ovntinent. 

" Bolle,” said her husband, suddenly looking up 
from the nu per; “didn’t you tell me Miss 
Stuart had a sister called Beatrice '” 

* Yes ; she was two years youngerthan Nel), 
and very beautifal.” 

‘Well, laten! ” and he read « lengthy adver- 
tisemend of a certain Mies Beatrice Stuart, 
who was to sing that evening ab a concert, 
"' Shonldn’b you think that’s she }” 

“Yes, Oh, Harold, let’s go!” 
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He laughed. 

“6 ¥¢’s rather lucky, child, we don’t depend en- 
iirely on picture-paintivng; it wouldn't be so 
easy then to say ‘yes’ to all your demands.” 

He was looking fondiy into her eyes ; a tear 
wbood In them as she answered, — 

“Ab! but I should never want things then. 
I could have been contented with ever so little, 
Don’t you believe me, dear?” 

“I know you would, Forgive me, Balle! 
Then it is settled. We will go and hear Mies 
Stuart; and how are we to find out ff she fs 
sister to that poor girl you were so fond of }” 


Oh, I should know her at once, Nel! de-- 


serfbed her so often. She {fs tall and alight, 
whh bright blue eyes and real golden hair,’ 

“Mr, Ainsife's the director of the Maberton 
Popular Concerts ; I know him very well, We'll 
soon get an introduction to Miss Beatrice, if she 

the blue eyes and golden hair,” 

Balle looked delighted. 

It was a splendid concert, one of the best of 
the season, and Ieabel Yorke professed to be fond 
of music; but I doubt if she enjoyed the vocal 
treat provided for her mach untill the fifth song 
in the programme was reached. Then she strained 
hor eyes eagerly to catch the very first glimpse of 
the performer; then, as the young lady came 
forward, she telegraphed triumphant glances to 
Barold. There was no mistaking Nell’s de- 
scription of her child-sister. This wae the " little 
Bee” so fondly remembered. 

Mr. Alnelie was not so easy to reach, and when 
ab length Herold bad reached his ear he point- 
blank refused to give Mias Stuart’s address, 

“She’a a frlend of my cousio’s, and under my 
particular care,” said Dick, solidly. 

*‘ Bab my wife wants to see her, and we think 
her sister's 8 great friend of ours.” 

Dick began to relent. 

*'Then you don's come from her mother and 
the Italian {” 

“J never saw hex mother in my life, and I 
mover beard of the Italian, Whom do you 
mean?” 

*' Mrs, Stuart’s an idiot,” returned Dick Ainslic, 
coolly ; ‘‘ but most women are that. However, 
her particular form of idlocy wae that she mar- 
ried a broken-down spendthrift, who ifves on her 
money and abuses her. They are trying every: 
thing in thelr power to find out Beatrice, and I’ve 
promised to see they don’t bother her,” 

** And you thougbt I had come from them?" 

* Well, one can never be eure,” 

“ Now that you're satisfied, perhaps you will 
allow my wiie to see Miss Stuart ?” 

“¥ can’t do that, she’s gone home, but I'll 
give you her address, and Mrs, Yorke can call to- 
morrow ; bat don’t go and turn the chila’s head. 
She’s a good little creature, and I don’t want her 
hears broken by any of your fine gentlemen 
frlends,” 

Harold laughed as he told Balle the reault of 
hie missfon, and how he had promised In their 
joins names not to subject Mise Beatrice Stuart 
vo any matrimonial temptations. 

Bee was sitting by the open window ths nex 
afternoon thinking how strange and lonsly was 
this new London life In spite of its pleasure, when 
her landlady appeared. 

* There ts 8 lady asking for you, Miss Stuart. 
1 told her you never saw any strangers; bud she 
would not be denied. She says she comes from 
Mr. Alnslie,” 

Bee hesitated. She had been warned again and 
agen to distrust all unknown visitore as emls- 
saries from her mother and Mr, D'Arcy; but she 
was feeling dull and lonely, Oh! it would be 
pleasant to see a friendiy face. 

“ What kind of a person leit? Do you think 
whe has really come from Mr. Afnslie ?” 

Well, as to that, Miss Stuart, I can’t say; 
bat she looks a lady that isn't used to ba aald no 
to She came fn the prettiest llttle carrlege you 
ever saw,” 

* Ask her to come up.” 

Bat she could hardly belleve her eyes, Her 
visitor was a girl not much older than herself, 
whose rich Parlstan tollet and high-born, patrician 
face told very plainly she did not come at Charles 
D’Arcy’s bidding. ° 

Bee stood speechless at the eight of the bril- 





Mant vision ; but there was something Ia her 
beauty and her loneliness which touched Beile’s 
heart, 

Without knowlog in the least what she was 
going to do she kissed the girl affectionately on 
her fair, rounded cheek, 

“TY iiked you the moment I eaw you—TI felt 
sure we should be friends,” 

"Don's you think there Is some mistake}” 
sald Bee, timidly, “Are you not taking me for 
someone ole |” 

“T don't think so; I balieve you are the sfeter 
of somaeone who was very kind to me.” 

Bee started, 

“Did you know Nell?” she asked. “Ob, did 
you really know my slater Nell?” 

“T knew her, and loved her. We wore ficm 
friends, and she often talked to me of her sister, 
You are not ‘little Bee,’ but In all else the de- 
scription was very good.” 

A bright pink colour came into Bee's cheeks. 

“TI think you must be Mies Vernon ; Nell used 
to write about you often.” 

“J used to be,” sald the bride, with a very 
pretty blush ; “but I have been married about 
two months to the best man in the world.” 

** You don’t look a bit like a married lady.” 

“TI shall in time, I hops. I'm Mrs. Harold 
Yorke, and I really make intense efforts to seem 
wise and dignified.” 

Bee laughed, she could not help it; then the 
laugh faded, and her face grew very grave. 

“Th is bwo months slace you were married, I 
think you sald, Mrs. Yorke? Then you do nob 
know our trouble? Nell has left Alandyke, and 
we cannot hear anything of her.” 

“Tknew she had left Alandyke ; but I hoped 
you would have given me news of her.” 

Bee shook her head, 

“I never even kuew she had left. I used to 
think she was crue! and unkind not to answer 
my letters Then a fifend of mins wrote to 
Lady Dary), and she answered Nel! was gone.” 

The girl's tears almost choked her, Balle 
stooped down beside her, and put one hand 
caressingly on her soft hafr, 

“She was so good and true,” sobbed Bee, 
"'Ob, Mra. Yorke, you can’s think how I miss 
her, Nell was jast ell the world to me—{t seems 
as lf a part of myself was gone.” 

“Oheer up |” sald Belle, hopefully. “ I know 
ft all looks dark and mysterious, but I believe we 
shall hear soon, I can’t think Nell is dead.” 

I think che is married.” 

“No,” with another blush; ‘J don’t think 
that. We were so much together, she would 
have told me if she had had a lover.” 

** Bat where can she be!” 

Balle was not ready for an answer. She put 
her arms round the pretty eloger, and told her 
she would be her sleter until Nel! was found, and 
then she entreated Beatrice to come homes and 
spend the rest of the day with her. 

*'Do come! I want to show you my husband 
and my house, Bee ({ suppose you'll let me call 
you Bee), I bave quite eet my heart upon your 
coming, 60 do say yes!” 

Bat Mra, Yorke-—--” , 

Belle silencsd her excuses, and fairly insisted 
on her putting on her hat and jackeb and going 
down to the — victoria which was waiting. 

"YT feel as if I wore Cinderella,” said Bee, 
prettily, ‘and you the fsiry godmother, who was 
going to giveme a glimpse of pleasure,” 

She little knew how trae her words would 
prove, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Wuen Neill came to herself she was In a little 
room where she was quite certain she bad never 
been before. Everything was beautifaliy clean ; 
the curtains and counterpane of the little fron 
bedstead were white as the new-fallen snow. 
There was no trace of poverty about the dwei- 
ling, only {t was quite different fram sny place 
where Nell had ever been before, It could not 
poselbly be au apartment ab Alandyke—it locked 
more like a room in a cottage. 

Nell put one hand to her head, and tried to 
think. Her thoughts would not come. She felt 





so terribly weak, she seemed to be sinking almost 
through the floor, The tears filled ber eyes, 
She was so tired; she had no pain, only # weary, 
fafat feeling ; ouly ber head was so heavy she 
could not lift it from the pillow, 

An old woman came {fo dressed in quaint grey, 
with a mobcap, and » white handkerchief folded 
acroee her breast, Nell fancied she had seen her 
before, only she bad no Idea where. The new- 
comer walked up to the bedelde and stood regard- 
fog the thin, wasted form. } 

“T meant to hate her,’ she muttered, between 
her teeth; “and yet I can’t, Perhaps {t's my 
having pureed her through this illness that has 
made me care for her, She’s nothing to me, I've 
every cause to wish her dead for their sakes ; and 
yet { think I'd rather that she lived.” _. 

She had muttered this so Inaadibiy that Neil 
had only caught a word here and there, too 
Ifttle to convey any meaning to her mind. Oniy 
cue thing she did underetand—the face which 
bent over her was not unfriendly. Beneath that 
grin expression there was something kind, She 
seemed to remember vaguely many wakefu! 
nights in which that same white cap had kept 
vigil ia the room, and there was no terror in her 
voice as she said, feebly—oh ! so feebly,— 

** Where am I?” 

‘* She’s come to her head,” muttered Goody. 
Then she turned round towards Nell and sald, 
gently: ‘You've been very fll, You'd better 
20d try to talk.” 

The grey eyes looked wistfully into hers, 

“I'm trying to understand {t. How did I 
come here?” 

“T brought you,” 

** Then it wasn'ta dream? I have really lefi 
Alandyke? Sir Jocelyn did send me away” 

© You left right enough.” 

* Aud how did I come here! Where fs {i} 
Why have I the rushing of water fo my ears 
Why when I shut my eyes do I seem to feel my- 
self sinking *” 

Goody was a thorough nurse. Sho knew ft 
would do less harm to the girl for her to be 
told the truth than to torment herzelf with idle 
fancies, 

“ Yon fell Into the lake,” she said, shortly, 
“and I fished you out. You were. almost 
drowned ; for hours I thought we'd never bring 
you to.” 

“* You meant it kindly,’’ marmured the poor 
girl, wistfully ; “ but, oh! I wish you hadn’s!” 

iu Why 1 ” 

*'T am go tired !” 

" You’il be rested soon,” 


“ And I’m in such trouble, I have no home, — 


no money. Sir Jocelyn has sent me away from 
Alandyke, and——" she broke in a succession of 
convulsive sobs, and then sank {nto a fainting fit, 
so long and exhausting that the old nurse really 
believed she bad got her wish, and closed ber 
eyes for ever te the world she found ao dreary, 

“JT wih you would let me fetch a doctor, 
aunt,” begged Goody's niece—a stalwart young 
woman who, in spite of her siz», stood in each 
dread of her aunt as to be completely subservient 
to her, 

"You will do nothing of the kind, Bab, I 
brought her to before ; 1 can do the same now,” 

“ Bat ft fen’o right!” protested her hand- 
maiden, bolder in the aufferer’s Interest than she 
would ever have been In her cwn, ‘If the poor 


young lady died |” 

“ She’s not to die!” interrupted Goody. 
* She’s an and there’s no one to care what 
becomes of her. She may as well stay here till 
she’s better.” 

‘*Sir Jocelyn seemed to care a greab deal,” 
said the niece, quietly, “They say he war ss 
much put ont as if ft had been one of histown 
Hotle girle.” 

“*Jast hold your tongue, Bab! The poor 

child’s here, and here she'll stay ; if you let ont 
a word about it you can jast pack up your box 
and go.” 
‘'] shan’t tell your secrete, annt, {t's not 
lUkely,” said Bab, in an Injured tone; * but I'm 
sure I wonder folks don’t find ont there's eome- 
thing very queer here.” 

ou ” 


“Just think of the things you've bought— 
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dics, and jelly from Wharton, to ony 
peers he the eos and pounde of beef we've 
bad for the beef-tea. Iv’a cost a lob of money, 
gunt.” ” 

“Tb ien’d your money | 
No,” meekly, “but I feel co stupid, The 
utcher asked me to-day if we fed the cats on 
beef-tea. He sald he couldn't make out how elee 
qe ueed such lote of gravy beef.” 

* We pay him for it.” 

“Yes, bat folks will talk.” 

“ Let them.” 

“Tne house is well-nigh shat up; so you ses 
there's nob much stirring.” 

Toe * house” meant Alandyke—it was always 
ao epoken of {n the villege, 

‘Shut up,” snapped Goody, “ Where's that 


man, 
She meant Sir Jocelyn Leigh. She often so 
apoke of him, and Barbara quite understood 


her. 

"T belleve he’s in farrin’ aunt; the new 
governess didn’t do, and Lady Daryl has gone up 
to London to find another;-bat for the little 
Indies and their nurse the house Is well-nigh 
empty.” 

“ She,” Goody nodded her head towards the 
aick-roora, ‘' must have been here six weeks.” 

“ More,” succinctly ; “it was March when she 
come, and we're in Jane now.’’ 

Bat after that long fainting fit Nell had a 
relapse. The cruel fever, which they thought 
gone, came back, and for days she lay hovering 
potween life and death. Goody persisted in 

“trusting to her own ekill instead of calling in 
medical man, She nursed the suffsrer t and 
day ; she seemed to have taken Nell into her 
hear’ of hearte,and to cherish her just as she had 
cherished Lady Alberta and her chiidren ; and one 
day when, weak and tottering, pale and thin, 
almost as a skele.ouv, Nell was laid for the firat 
time oa the old-fashioned sofa in the parlour the 
tears literally rolled down the old woman’s with- 
ered cheeks, 

“She'll dqnow,” she confided to Bab; ‘‘she's 
out of the wood.” 

*'Mayba,” retorted Mab, who was not of a 
cheerfal disposition. “Maybe; I daresay you 
4 best, aunt; to me she looks like desth’s 

ead. 

“You think you're cute!” 

“I don’t,” sald Bab, stoutly. " Oaly it’s what 

Miss looks like.” ~ 

Poor little Nell { those long weeks of suffering 
had changed her terribly. The alight form was 

#0 wasted that the bones through her 

skin ; her face was deadly white, save where the 
biue veins showed through the transparent skin ; 
her soft hair bad been shaved off in the fever, 
and now hi in little curling rings over her 
pretty head ; her beautifal eyes, brighter than 
ever, seemed too large for her thio, wan facs. 
Goody delighted In her progress, but yet she 
could hardly move from chalr to sofa unassisted, 
tottered when she tried to walk a few steps, and 
seemad altogether ao weak aud ehadow-like that 

Bab might well have been pardoned her compari- 

#0n. 

She had been ill nearly four months. It came 
home to Nell with au awfal pang when she was 


-_ enough to think of such things as dates and 
. time : 


Por fall four months her mother and Bee Had 
heard nothing of her; they must think her dead, 
She wondered what had happened at Alandyke, 
whether Belle had really carried out ber threate 
and refused to marry her cousin, and how ft fared 
yer ¢ pretty, black-eyed children she had loved 
40 Weil. 

Goody watched her + anxiously ; she saw 
that there was a teria ghoter fn Nell’s clear 
eyes, a baun anxiety on her brow. Tae old 
ae ® little what she was thinking 


“You mum's taik of golng ” she sald, in 
her blunt way, one night when Hell teied te thank 


ber for all her and suggested, now her 
trem| fingers hold a she should 
write to her mother, and tee to Cam. 


by 
relieve her humble friends of a f 
the burden they bad so voluntarily city 
You're not well enough for such s journey.” 


Nell tried to smile, 
“ Bat I have been here so long, and they will 
be getting anxloue—-my moth and litle 


Bes, 


**No they won't,” returned Goody, sternly, as 
if she were fully corapetent to answer for thelr 
sentiments. ‘I wouldn’t tell you while you 
were £0 bad ; but you may be able to bear it now 
—your ms’s got another husband.” 

Noli’s eyes filled with tears. Ib seemed puttlog 
the faint hope of her father’s return which she 
had always cherished ao far away. 

“ Are you quite sure} How do you know!” 

" |’ ve got a friend In Camberwell,” sald Goody, 
mendaciously. “I reckon you need nob hurry 
back to Bilby-road, Miss Nell ; the new master’s 
not your sort, They say he’s an Italian who has 
seen better days.” 

"Poor little Bea!” 

“She fan’t poor at all ; she’s found good friends, 
Who are doing well by her—a doctor and his wife, 
who seam quite to have taken her away from 
Bilby-road.” 

Nell gave a little sigh. 

“ How could you find it ont?” 

"T did {t a purpose,”’ said Goody, unctuonsly, 
"'T knew If sver you did get well you'd be all ina 
flaster about her, so I thought I'd have the news 
ready for you.” 

**T thank you.” 

" There's nothing to cry about,” 

“T can’t help it. I knew I had no real home ; 
but I thought I could have gone there for a little 
while, and now I’ve loat them both, my mother 
and Bee,” 

** Now don’s fret,” retorted Goody, ‘‘ or you'll 
make youreelf fll again, As soon se ever you're 
quite well you may go to London and find your 
“a 9 but I don’t mean to lose sight of you 

ore,” 





wonder why you are so good to me?” 
“Because I'd a good bit to do with your 
accident.” 


‘Aye! Now you're better I don’) mind 
speaking of i>, but when you wers at the worst 
I used to feel if you died I should be a mur- 
derese,” 

** Bat you never hart me,” 

Goody bent over ber. 

“What is the last thing you recollect before 
you fell into the Iake 1” 

The girl closed her eyes a moment, as though 
to think, then she sald, slowly,—- 

“T remember now, you were there, and you 
had done something strange, only I don’t know 
what. You saw me, and asked me my name, 
then you held up your hand as ff ia anger, 
and--——’ 

“And you were frightened and fell into the 
lake.” 


li Yes,”* 

“Well, of course it was my fanlt for frighten- 
fog you; bub your tame startled me, I h 
hated ft for years, I tried hard to hate you,” 

“ Really! ” 

"Yes, but somehow I couldn’t, You've gota 
sweet face, and the children loved you. You've 
heard, maybe, 1 was Lady Alberta's nurse! I 
loved her as if I'd been her mother.” 

"She must have been very good,” 

“ Why?” 

** Everyone seems to have loved her so. You 
are crying now when you speak of her ; and any- 
one can see that her loss bas blighted her hus- 
band’s life.”’ , 

Goody shook her head. 

*'Te’a not that, He never loved her—never |” 

‘© But yet be mourns for her.’ 

* He doesn’t!” 

Nell stared, 

“You've heard raany 4 strange story about Sir 
Jocelyn since you came to Alandyke,” sald the old 
nurse; “but I expect you have never guessed 
the true one,” . 

“T have thought there was a secret In his 
~ a seemed as one troubled by something 

I 1 Well, Iam the only living creature 





“ 
who that secret. I was his wife's nurse, 
and he dismissed me like a dog. He wouldn’t 


let me be with my dariing on her death-bed. Do 
you wonder that I hate him }” 

**If you loved her so muchI do. She would 
not have liked you to hate him,” 

“IT don’t know,” anid Goody, slowly ; ‘1 was 
not ® happy marriage. She took him for his 
money, and he admired her beauty.” 

Nell sighed. Soe wae wonderluog how any 
woman could have been Sir Jocelyn Leigh's wife 
and ro: have loved him, Poor lonely girl! 
He had jadged her harshly, had spoken cruelly 
to her, and yet, for all that, she loved b‘m. 
Nothing could alter her love; if she never aaw 
his face again she would go down to her grave 
loving him jet the samo, 

"Will nothing ease bis burden!” she asked, 
slowly. ‘* You tell me hia sorrow {fs not grief 
for his wile’s death ; that mourning for her ia 
not the cause of his troubled brow! You seem 
to know the secret, Will nothing make him 
happy again t”’ 

Tbe old woman did not answer. Im her own 
miod she had formed a scheme which would raiee 
the cloud from Sir Jocelyn’s brow, secure Alan- 
dyke for ever as his children’s home, and give 
them a loving mother, but if that scheme was to 
prosper ft must be kept a secret yet, 

" He Is abroad,” she sald, at last. “‘ He went 
soon after Miss Ileabel’s wedding. A stolen match 
that. Mr. Vernon was jilted within . month of 
his marrlege day.” 

u 1 oe 


“They had another governess, bub she didn’t 
answer. They say’’—then Goody's volce was full 
of indiguation—-‘' they asy she dared to strike 
Misa Adela!” 

Well’s tears dropped thick and fast. 

** How could she? Oh! how could she?” 

She was a grand, etuck-up creature -— ® 
protégé of Lady Daryl’e. My lady sent her 
packing, a8 she was afraid Sir Jocelyn would 
bear of {t.” 

“ And who {4 with the children now ¢” 

“Oaly their uuree. She's a good sort of 
woman, but they ought to hava someone ele. 
Lady Daryl has gone to London to fiad & 
governess,’ 

"TI wish-——-” 

**You don’t mean you wish to go back there 
after Sir Jocelyn’s treatment of you 1” 

"]T don’t know,” gald Nell, with a sort of 
choked sob, “I suppose I onght nob to wish ks, 
only I loved the children so; and no place wiil 
ever seem 69 dear to me as Alandy ke.” 

‘And yet you were only there three 
months!” 

“Nos I can’t understand [t ; only {t seemedas 
it I bad known the whole house before, I conld 
find my way over ic in a week unaided. Tae 
cbildren used to say I must have lived there in 
my dreams.” 

Goody did not seem surprised. 

" Well, make haste aud get strong,” she said, 
oractlarly ; ‘and who knows but that some day 
or other you may go back there.’ 

Nell shook her head; the idea seemed too 
mach happiness. 

After that day she made rapid progress—the 
summer weather brought back the elasticlby to 
her step, the faint breath of colour to her cheeks. 
Very delicate, very fragile she must be for a long 
time ; but the awfal hollow look had diseppeared 
from her cheeks, and her fiogers were no lopger 
nothing bat akin and bone, 

She used to go oub sometimes in Goody’s 
garden ; behind the high walls she was quite safe 
from observation, She could hardly bave token 
longer excursions had she wished to, for the thick 
crimson shawl in which ehé had wrapped herself 
that fatal evening contained her sole article of 
outdoor apparel. 

August found her alracst well, and then again 
she began to talk of leaving her kind nurses ; bat 
Goody always listened, with a far-off look on har 
face, ae though she did aot like the notion, sad 
once she asked point-blank, — 

** Where would you go?” 

Nall started. Ib brought back to her the con- 
sciousness she had not a farthing fa her pocket, 
nor sven the commonest outdoor clothing. 





Clearly she could not leave Goody's without 
that good woman’s consent, She had nob even 
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IT WAS A SPLENDID CONCERT, ONE OF THE BEST OF THE SEASON, 


writing materlalr, nor the possibility of posting 
: — Poor Nell! that grieved her moat 
of all. 

“Nob that I could write,” she thought, “ if I 
had money ever so—I have nob Bee's address, 
Mother never loved me, and now she has another 
husband she won’t think much about my father's 
children ; but what am I to do? I can’t stay 
here always.” 

She was still weak, so weak that any exertion 
tired her sadly ; but one evening, when Goody 
had gone out on one of those strange nocturnal 
expeditions she was so fond of taking, and which 
not even Nell’s {llness had deterred her from 
making two orthree times a week, the fnvalid 
collected her strength and went out into the 
kitchen, 

* Piease, Bab, I want to talk to you.” 

Bab put her a chair reepectfully. She may 
have objected to her aunt’s hospitality at first; 
bub Nell’s sweet face had quite won her heart. 

“What is 16, miss?” 

*' T can't stay here alwayr,” her voice broke In 
@ little sob, “and I don’b know where to go or 
what todo, I have no money in the world, Bab ; 
nob even & penny. Your aunt has been very, very 
good to me, but she won’t let me speak of going. 
i can't stay here a burden to her always, What 
can I do!” 

Bab hesitated. 

‘IT think aunt's got some plan for you, mias,” 
she sald, at last, ‘Often at nighte, when she 

chinks I'm asleep, I hear her murmuring, and it’s 
always your name she’s saying. If 1 was you, 
miss, I'd jast bide qalet—she'll tell you soon.” 

Nell looked troubled. 

“ Bat I have cost her so much. Think of the 
expense I have heen to you all these weeks |” 

‘© You reed uot worry over that, miss, Aunt 
baz plenty of money; her lady gave it her, I 
know she hasn't felt the few things she's spent a 
peal I think somehow your coming has done her 


‘ Done her good |" 


‘* Well, she was strange at times, She’d get 





so violent when she talked about Sir Jocelyn I 
used to be quite frightened. Well, you see, miss, all 
through your fllness she had to keep quiet for 
fear of disturbing you, and now she hasn't had 
one of her wild fits for months. She thinks whole 
lota of you, miss ; and, oh! ff you could atay any- 
how I wish you would |” 

“And you think your aunt hae really some 
plan for Bg Bab?” 

Sen aren Se Miss. Again and again 
I hear her talking {n her sleep, and it’s always 
about a vow aon . break, and I think some- 
how you’re mixed up fn that, Perhaps what she’s 
sworn she won't do she thinks you could do for 
her.” 

That converation made a great impression on 
Nell. She ceased to struggle against the uncer- 
tainty which troubled her, She banished the tor- 
menting doubts of her fatare, and spent her days 
in the little cottage, hegre bh all that lay fo 
her power to pay fo kindness a little of the 
attentions that had been showered on her in all 
the long months of her Illness, 

There was litile stirring {n the village ; but one 
day Barbara came in with a grave face, Nell 
could not question her, but Goody asked at once 
what was the matter, 

“There's bad news up at the house, aunt. 
Little Miss Adela is very Ul.” 

Goody looked like one stunned with a sudden 
blow. 

*' What Is it, girl 1 Speak ont!” 

Bat Bab knew no particulars. The little girl 
had been alling for some but only now had 
her } emia assumed a serious form. It was bron- 
chitis, and {n spite of her healthy constitution, 
the doctor shook his head. 

‘‘And her aunt’s in London!” quoth Goody, 
very indigaantly ; ‘and her father gallevanting 
over the world, I suppote they'll leave the poor 
lamb to die alone |” 

“Ib may not be so bad as that,” said Nell, 
anxiously, 

‘*Ab, mies!” sald Bab, "they say she has 
fretted sadly after you. Nelther she nor her 





sister could bear the new governess, and now 
stretched in her little cot they say her one cry’s 
for you, and that {t’s pitiful- ike to hear her 
moaning for you, and to know you can’t 


“Only a aslck child’s fancy,” sald Goody . 
oun ‘*They get all kinds of whims and 
fancies into thelr heads when they’re ill.” 

But the accounts the next dey were worse and 
towards evening a — got about the village 
that the little heiress of the Park was dying. 
Nell eald nothing ; but she went Into her own 
room, wrapped herself in her scarlet shaw!, and 
then came back, saying simply,— 

“Tm goin to Alandyke, It may be 
wron ; but, oh! I cannot stay away.” 

11 take you | for a ghost.” 

“] don’t think so. 

** Very likely vail not get Jet in.” 

“TI can go in by the private entrance, that 
staircase opens on the corridor leading to the 
nursery. Don’t try to stop me; I feel as if I 
must see her again, Nurse always liked me ; I 
don’t think she can refaee to let me look at Adela 
once more,” 

Goody shook her head, and declined to express 
an oplnion ; but she pulled the shawl more 
closely round the slight, fragile figure, bid her 
beware of draughts, and then held open the door, 
while slowly and feebly Nell went forth Into the 
August that sweet summer evening, 
lured back to Alandyke by the danger of a iittle 


’ (To be continued.) 


In the savannahs of South America there 
grows a tree called by the natives chaparro, which 
not only Is not Injured, but actually benefited by 
prairie firee. The thick bark rests the action 
of the fisames, and the bard seeds are supplied 
with a kind of wings, owing to which they are 
scattered broadcast by the strong wind which 
accompanies a fire, 
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“¥oU HAD BETTER BRING HER IN HERB, SIR!” SAID THE OLD HOUSEKER?ER, 


CAN YOU BLAME HER? 


—:0!1— 


CHAPTER II, © 


Sir JonHN CaRLyLe was one of the richest 
commonere in England, Hia father had made an 
enormous fortune fn trade ; had gone into Parlia- 
ment ; been made a baronet ; married a heiress ; 
~_ died when his only child was three years 


C) 

The hefress had preceded her husband to the 
slient land, so the little baronet was doubly 
orphaned, 

He had more m than he could well 
count, and not a relation in the world, 

ray and — did ae eee pip 
- une wae ost quadru arin 
long minority. ’ int fis 

He received a first-class education ; was taken 
a of ape as fashionable tutor ; and 

came 
ot dea x age, launched Into the vortex 
t in apite of all the care taken with him—tfn 
oo all his wealth—Sir John had no real 

A fair splendid house in London, a fair estate 
in Kent, called him master, bub the young man 
bared no more for either than for any hotel at 

bich he was made comfortable. Taere seemed 
to be no sentiment In his character, , 

He was clevor in a certain sense, clear-sighted, 
popular among men, but his opinion of women 

as of the lowest, He preferred flirting with the 
Pretty aesistante at restaurant bars to dancing 
th the fair danghters of Belgravia. 

He had an ides that all women might be 
bonght, only some required a higher price than 
others. He meant to marry some day, for the 

Ke of his home and fortune ; but he had no Sdea 
of parviog ti himself, and told his friends Hghtly 

ev . 
n cnaiite teacihenee time enough to 

Ts ve neta bad-hearted man}; {n facb, he was 

peherous and open handed as the day, bat there 





was a vein of coarseness in his nature (perhaps 
inherited from his grandfather, who was shop- 
boy in the firm where he rose to be a partner) 
which nothing but great sufferiog, or a pure, pure 
love would roob out, 

He was staying for a few days at The Elms, 
- country seat. Buainess summoned him 

ere. 

For years his trustees had been buying up the 
lands of bis nearest nelghbour—for years he had 
held a heavy mortgage over Lord Norman’s pro- 


ted his fortunes were improving 

John would gtve him longer time, 

yearly interest, and holding the title- 

deeds of Normanharet as security, he might be 
able to redeem his patrimony. 

Sir John had come down to look into the 
matter, He had spent» winter's day tn riding 
round the estates and making inquiries, now he 
was returning home, his friend Arnold Grant 

his side, 

“ What you do!” asked the young artist, 
after a long panse, ‘' Really, Jack, you must feel 
like a kind of fate having Lord Norman's destiny, 
#0 to say, in your hand,” 

Sir John answered coolly enough. 

“I don’t mind waiting another year, but I am 
quite sure he will never raise the money. Fifty 
tbousand pounds is hard to save out of an Income 
of five; besides, there are heaps of other debts, 
Lord Norman went the pace pretty thoroughly 
until he married, and the Countess has not had 

to pursue her attempts at his refor- 


" Any children 1” 

‘No son; there may be a daughter. 
this is his second wife.” ‘ 

“Tf he has no son to come after him he may 
not feel it so mach; bat It is hard to see such » 
place pass out of one’s family after all these 


centaries. 

“Particularly when {fh goes to a man who 
never had a family—eb, Grant!” 

Nonsense !" 


I know 





J expect that’s the hardest ent. My father 
made his money in trade; my mother wae the 
daughter of a London cheesemonger. Unlike 
most rich self-made people, they married for 
money instead of rank. I daresay they were both 
rich enongh to have purchased a noble partner if 
they chose !” 

© Then it was a love-match }” 

**Calledzo, Then, Grant, you surely are nod 
such an idiot as to believe in lave ?” 

"'T believe In it intensely !"’ 

“More stupidyou! There fs no such thing In 
the world. man is cajoled by a pretty face, 
and @ woman jamps at the chance of an estab- 
lishment ; that’s the cause of most marriages,” 

“T wish you wouldn't talk like that,” 

“Why not?" i 

" You can’t mean what you say.” 

"*I do, Idon’t belleve In women; they are 
pretty playthings for an idle hour—-they orna- 
ment a man’s house and make ft attractive for 
guests. I fancy that’s the only use of a wife |” 

Grant was ailent. 

“IT hope I have not touched on s tender polnt, 
Arnold. You are not thinking of marrying, 
surely 7” 

‘*Tam 1” 

"* Seriously 1" 

"We have been engaged three years.” 

*'Three years "Carlyle threw up his hands, 
You have actually cared enough for a woman to 
be constant to her for three years?” 

** J shall be constant to her all my life,” 

on earth don’s you marry 


* We are not all baronets of immense incomes, 
you know; and I love my little girl too well to 
risk her suffering from poverty. If my picture fe 
taken by the Academy we shall be married in 
Jane.” 

Sir John gave a half sigh. 

“ And think yourselves happy ! ”’ 

* And be happy.” ‘ 

“J often wish I could fall in love myzelf,’ 
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aald the Baronet, with an odd little laugh. ‘“' It's 
awfal folly, of course ; bub men seem to enjoy It 
pretty thoroughly while It lasts, Come, Grant, 
we must make haste, or we shall be late for 
<linner ; besides, this snow makes one long for 
the fireside.” 

“ We had better cub across the common and fn 
by the garden entrance.” 

" So we had,” 

And he little guessed that by that careless 
acquiescence he settled his own Iife’s destiny— 
and another’s, 

Tas snow came down apace, the horses snorted 
defiance as though to express their disapprobs- 
tion ; finally, close to the garden entrance to the 
Eims, Sic John’s mare came toa dead atop, and 
obstinately refased to go on. 

" Here's a pretty pass,” sald the Baronet, 
lightly. “Grant, what's come to Black Bsauty 
She never behaved herself so badly before.” 

Mr. Grant looked. In front of the horse stood 
a heavy mass of something white, It might have 
been a heap of snow, but some strange conviction 
came to the artist thst {b was a human being. 

“Tack,” be cried, sagely, ‘I think Black 
Beauty has more sense than we. I believe that 
is a woman buried in the snow!” t 

* Nonsense |” 

Bat he dismounted quickly, went up to the 
white heap, struck a match, and with one hand 
lightly brushed away the white covering to see 
€ome Gark substance underneath, 

“Tt Isa woman!” 

** What can have happened to her?” 

" The old story,’”’ sald Jack, a Uttle savagely ; 
“*folly and weakness, then a bitter awakening, 
and a tramp’s death,” 

** Ts ashe dead }” 

" T don't know,” 

“ What are we to do with her?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“There fs nob a house for miles. Jack, if she 
4s alive, we can't leave her here.” 

‘We had better take her to the house,” 
returned Sir John, gravely. “I have no lady 
relations to take umbrage at s alnner 
brought into their midst, and my old housekeeper 
has a kind heart, though she isa woman,” 

He gave the reln of his horse to Mr. Grant, 
and directed him to go on quickly to the house, 
then he lifted the still senseless form In his arms, 
and tramped on bravely with his burden, 

He never complained of the trouble or annoy- 
ancs-of she occurrence, Sir John Oarlyle talked 
lightly of women ia general, but he had never 
cefnsed to ald one In sorrow or di 

How light she was! What &@ slender form! 
What washer history! How came she there? 
What awfal trouble made her so weary as to Ile 
down tn the snow and wait for death ? " 

*T shonid like to have the handling of the man 
who drove her to despair!” muttered the 
Buironet, savagely. “I'd show him what I 
thought of him!” 

This refiaction brought him to hia own door. 
The old housekeeper stood In the hall; she 
betrayed not the slightest surprise. Mr. Grant 
had warned her of what was coming ; besides, 
Sir John’s vagaries were many, and she was nsed 
to them, 

* You had better bring her tn here, sir,” 

There was @ little room opening off the grand 
ball and leadiog from it to the offices and 
servants’ hall. In olden times Sir John’s father 
bad transacted business there, It was used now 
cblefly by Mra, Jackson az a sanctum for herself, 
where she would always be found, A bright fire 
burnt [no the grate ; a little chintz-covered couch 
was drawn gp to It. 

On this Sir John Isid his burden. He had 
never taken one look at her face ; indeed, It would 
have been difficult, for her hair had escaped its 
coils, and bung round her like # veil. 

He lingered ati, when a maid came fn with 
hot water and restoratives ; then he turned to 


g°. 
" Do all you can for her, Jackson,” he sald to 
the old housekeeper ; ‘ and if she’s {n want—I 
expect she la—come to we, and I'll give you five 
pounds, Don’t send ber away to-night; [t's not 
fis for » dog to be owt,” 
He went opstairs to his dreasiog-room, 8 





cheerful apartment, bright with fire and sofs, 
wax lights, bat as he proceeded with his toilet the 
incident In the snow haunted him, 

‘I wonder who she is }” 

They were sitting over their dinner now ; 
the cloth was removed, and the wine and 
dessert were on the table. Sir Joho shaded 
his face with his hand ; he seemed more serious 
than ueua). 

“ Whol” 

“That poor waif. Hang ib, Grant, I can’t 
thick what's comiog to me! Taat adventure 
won’t go out of my head!” 

* Was she old or young?” 

“T don’t khow—youvg, of course. When 
women are old they are too fond of life to risk 
It jast because they are miserable.” 

** Where is she?” 


"T told them to keep ber all night. B:tter 
let her faca the world again by morning's light, 
than {o this black darkness,” 

“ Do you know, Jack, I think you are a bib of 
a philanthropist in your way.” 

"It’s a very strange way, then. Oome ip,” as 
a knock sounded at the door, 

Mrs. Jackson entered, She went straight to 
her master. 

“I'm thinktog, sir, someone ought to let the 
poor young lady’s friends know she’s safe and 
sound, It’s sore hearts they'll have about her 
this night,” 

Sir John started. His old honsekeeper was a 
person of discrimfnation, yet she appifed the 
— “young lady” unhesitatingly to the little 
wait, ' 

"You forget, Jackson, we don't know who she 
{s,. There’s no post out to-night, so we can vary 
well wait till the morning.” 

Mre, Jackson looked troubled. 

"* Bat, Sir John, all her cry is to go home, 
The snow has stopped now, and I was thinking 
she'd be for walking off by herself if I didn’s do 
something to quiet her.” 

Both the gentlemen opened thetr eyes. 

“Do you mean that she Iives near here!" 

© She Mves at Red Cross, Sir John.” 

“ Red Cross! That’s seven miles of. How 
on esrth did she gat here?” . 

‘She went for a walk, she told me, Sir John, 
and lost her way across the common, She pro- 
mised to be home by half psst five, and she 
thinks they'll sft up all night if she doesn’t come 
home.” 

“Who are ‘they,’ Mrs, Jackson?” asked 
Arnold Grant, “Sarely the poor woman told 
you her name!” 

The houzekeeper glared at him 

‘*To’a mot for the likes of me to question a 
lady,” she answered, with a strong emphasis on 
the last word, ‘‘ Perhaps, Sir John, you'd be 
good enough to order the carrisge for her. I’m 
quite sure thatif she attempts to walk ehe jast 
lay down, and be lost in the snow.” 

*Tt’s an awfal night for the horses,” grumbled 
her master, “She mey just as well stay all 
night.” 

Ars. Jackson had basen nurse to her master, 
and domineered over him {n consequence. 

* Tt would be a pleasure to me, Sir John; to 
attend upon the young lady,” she said, cere- 
moniously, “and my late mistress’s rooms could 
be gob ready in half-an-hour, but when ail her 
cry is to go home it seems sad her wish can’t be 

tified.” 


Oa Sir Johu! If he was a martinet to his 
other servants Jackeon avenged thelr wrongs, 

‘* Really, Jackson, I ‘6 

The old women interrupted him. 

“T'll go and tell the young lady, Sir John, 
that, with twelve horees {a the stable, there’s 
not one can be spared to take her home, She 
won't think much of the hospitality of The 
Elms.” 

"Stay, Jackson, l-—" 

“Why don’t you go and talk to her your- 
self!” interposed Mr. Grant, coming gallantly to 
his friend's rescue. ‘‘ You could explain to her 
the difficulties of travelliog in the snow.” 

‘It is rather a good idea, Go back and say 
Tam coming, Jackson,” 





“What an awtal «ld woman!” ssid Acoud 
Grant, when Mrs, Jacksoa hid at last departed, 

* She’s a falthfal old soul.” 

7 = @ fancy she has taken ho your unknown 

cr 

“It’s nob Uke Jackeon, She hates strangers 
fn general.” 

“ Myself incladed! Jack, you’d better go 
forth to your interview. Don’s let your feeling: 
be worked upon too innch.” 

Sir John Carlyle opened the door of the Little 
sltting-room, aud, closing It after him, gently 
advanced to the sofa, Then he stopped, as 
though in amazement, 

Was this the repentant sloner, the lonely waif 
he thought he had resened from a suicide’s 
death |—this ths creature he had empowered his 


reams ig ~s to promises a dole of ad 
from. his Hberality ? ae 


Upon the old chiatz couch was stretched a gir! 
inthe first dawn of womsnhood—a girl whose 
delicate brow bore the stamp of such purity thai 
= fancy concerning her seemed a delibarate 


It. 

A crimson quilt of vivid hue had been thrown 
over her, so he could only see her face and two 
little snowflakes of hands 

He had seen the lovellest women in England, 
but no face had ever touched him as this child’e, 
Tt was framed by masses of long aliky 
hafr—halr that was nod pecullarly bright, but of 
brown which reminds you of a newly-shelied 
chestnut. 

Her features were pale as marble, only the blue 
veins showed through with painful distinctness, 
There was a world of sorrow in her blue eyes, 2 
wietful disappointment about her mouth, It was 
not a happy face. . 

She was not the penitent, the Magdalen he first 
thought her, but yet she was like his portralt in 
one detail. Clearly she bas a sorrow, 

He stood aad looked at her. He had not the 
least idea what to say, Beyond the gosslp of ball- 
rooms, te careless flirtations at flower-shows and 
garden-parties, his {atercourse with geod, true 
women wsa eliaply nil, He waited a little ; then 
he was seized by an fnspiration. 

“T am afrald you are very tired,” 

*Yoa.” Her volce wae clear and sweef, There 
was a rich music fo its tone. “It waa very 
foolish of me to elt down fa the snow, bat I had 
lost my way.” 

“ Were you goiog far)” 

"T was going home,” 

He looked puzzied, - 

**T bad been for a long walk to a little village 
the other side of the common, and comlog back 
I tock the wrong pathway. It brought me out 
by your gate,” 

** Bat why did you not go to the house?” he 
asked her quickly, ‘1 is only a stone's throw.” 

"I never thought of it. I don’t think I 
even wondered if anyone lived here. I do not 
kvow this part of ths common, and I was 2 


Poor child }” 

The words wrang from him almost in spite of 
himeelf, The gir) raised her lotle head with a 
alm 

aa am not a child,” she corrected him. 
“You only think so because my hatr has fallen 
down. I em quite grown up; I am nearly 


bac rer) Iam twenty-elght.” 

" Are yout Do you live here?” 

I don’t live anywhere. I am staying here just 
now, I have been at The Elms a week.” 

To his surprise she turned to him with « 


start. 

“The Eims! Oh, ts this The Elms” 
“Yee. Did you not know it!” 
“Thad no idea of it. Oh!” starting up, ‘I 
must go home} Papa would never forgive me— 
never }” 


Sir Juhn Carlyle was nob azed to hear such 
animosity to his home, Very tly he took 
the girl's white hand, and led 


sofa, 
You shall.go home 
horse fu my stable can 
have such a horror 
“ Sir John Carlyle lives 
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* Granted, sometimes, But, even then, 
sy should you shrink from his house with 
” ° 












«Bie Is ’s enemy. I can’ét tell you what he 
t = cay over save can remember Ihave 
been taught to fear his name. Papa always 8 
of him as ‘that man,’ and Lady Norman calls 


























the usurper, 
Mee fost shane tind given bien the clus, 
“Te it possible you are Lord Norman’s 


























“Lady Hyaciath, permit me to {ntoduce my- 
eelf to you—-I am John Carlyle,” 
She smiled. ; 
“You don't look dreadfal.”’ 
“Tam glad to hear it,” 
“T used to think of you ava kind of robber who 
would never be satiefied until_you got Norman- 
burst for your own.” 
He bowed with a strange smile. 
“Rest assured, Lady Hyacinth, I shall never 
seek to drive you from your home ; and now,” 
at his watch, “it fe just eight o'clock. 
















































































rang the bell at once—a footman at- 


“The close carriage is to be brought round at 
ones for Lady Hyacinth Dane, Tell the coach- 
man to drive to Red Cross at hfe moat rapid pace ; 
rs, Jackson to get ready to attend Lady 
th to Normaanhurst.” 

The man vanished, Looking at his stranger 
guest, Sir John saw there were tears in her 
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What are you crying for{ I assure you, you 
will be home by nine. The Earl and Countess 
an nob possibly object to your’ having been 


ae = fn ee 
hen why are you crying i” 
"T was thinking how kind you are to me.” 
It touched his heart, She must surely have 
received but little tenderness in her life to think 
eaghs of such Httle kindness as his, 

“You are over-tired,” he sald, much In the 
tone one uses to a sick friend. ‘' Lady Hya- 
aod who is taking caro of you at Norman- 


“No one,” 

"You don’t mean you are there alone?” 

“Oh, no, My governess fs there—Miss John- 
gon. Pareles iF py ; but I don’t think I am 
fond of learning, Sie John," 

* What are you fond of—parties ?” 

“T don’t know, I never went to one.” 

‘* Never went to a Th 

**No, I don’t think I have ever paid » vislt to 
any one in my life,” 

“Bat ib is the life of a hermit,” 

~~ — — 

used to think it dull, I ased to long for the 
time when I ehould be presented.” a 

“ And don’t you now !” 

care’ + 1 suppose I ‘have grown too old to 


" Nonsense, When you ‘come ont’ you will 
change your mind; you will enjoy your first 


























#eason in London 
She shook her head, 

. “I shall not * come out’ 

eae ten at 
“Bat why?” 

 naeedath taleed her beautifal sweet eyes to bis 


*T am so tired,” she sald, wiettully ; "T only 


want to stay at home.” 
And kill yourself with long walks. *Your 


at allif I can help ft ; 
Norman so when she 

















soverness ought to take better care of you,” 
—e ime not to come.” 
we ” 
+ amalled ste 
"I itke 
ropen 3 ae own way, Sir John, I fancy mont 
. t’s ve bad for them bh 
“Sk John" 
er voice had 
The Baronet took her Swen plaintive ring. 
. “pam whatever you have to ask 
Promise to perform, I assure 








you Tcan have no higher pleasure than to serve 
you. 
“It fs only—will you please nob tell anyone 
how you found me }” 
"You have my promise, and I don’t think 
you need fear my servants, The housekeeper Is 
martinet of disctpline, and you have won her 


‘, om Was that nice old woman your house- 
© Yes, she takes care of The Elms and me,” 
"Haven't you got a wife }” 

ec No,” 

*' Nor a mother or # aleter 1” 

“T have not a relation In the whole world, 
Lady Hyacinth; and now I hear the carriage. 
Will you let me take you to it,” 

He drew the Ifttle hand through his own, and 
led her down the hall to the terrace steps. He 
placed her In the brougham as respectfully as 
though she had been a duchess, stood bare-headed 
autil ft was out of elght, and then went back to 
his friend and interrupted dessert. 

** What an age you've been, Jack t” 

Only ten minutes.” 

'‘ Three-quarters of an hour, Well, what was 
she like ”’ 

“Whol” 

“The young woman who has bewltched your 
pradent old housekeeper.” 

“Have the goodness to speak of her with 
respect,” almost thundered Sir John. 

‘I'm sure I beg your pardon, Jack; but you 
know, wa both thought——" 

“ We were idlote,’ 

** Posatbly,” returned Grant, meekly, ‘* Won't 
you tell 4 who ehe was, this mysterious fairy 

CeeR ” 

*' You have hit on a good name for her, Grant | 
That fa just what she looked.” 

* Bat who fs ebe?” 

‘Lady Hyacinth Dane—Lord Norman’s only 
child 1” 

The artist dropped bis cigar in amazement, 

* Really!” 

“The fact.” 

‘And that she should have been here fn his 
enemy's house-—a lamb In the wolf’s den,” 

"She was ench a pretty child,” with more 
feeling than he often showed; "' and they neglect 
her shamefally |” 

‘* Did she say so!” 

" Of course nob! ” 

* How old is shet" 

** Nearly eighteen. I euppose they'll bring her 
out soon. Perhaps that’s why Lord Norman Is so 
anxious to gain time. He may expect a wealthy 
son-in-law to free him from -his embarrass- 
menta,”’ 

“ Happy thought !”’ sald Grant, lazily. “* Why 
a you not be the man!” 


"*You are young, rich, and free, You must 
take a wife some day ; why not the heiress, who 
will be a lonely distressed dames! through her 
papa’s obligations to you ?” 

*I wish you wouldn’t jest about each things, 
Grant!” ; 

© I thought you approved of marriages of con- 
ventence f ” 

“I don’t lke that child’s name lightly spoken 
of, What a pity she is a woman!” 

“Why?” 

“She laeo artless and attractive, They will 
pat her through a London season, and she will 
flirt and lay traps matrimonial, ilke the rest!” 

Mr. Grant sald no more, A strange presenti- 
ment came to him that his friend, who had scoffed 
at the bare idea of love and sentiment, was fairly 
caught at last, 

The artist was wise in his generations. Not by 
word or look did he let Sir John suspect hie 


opinion, 

He the subject adroltly, and proposed 
& game of js. They played till midnight, 
and Mr. Grant won all before him. Sir John 


seemed restless and mnable to exhibit his usual 


When they separated for the night, Instead of 
the Baronet took a 
the long corridors 
room where he had 








seen the wandering princess. How cold and 
chesriess it looked withont her! <A knot of tur- 
qucise ribbon Jay on the old couch, Sir John 
picked it up. He remembered it had been in 
Byacinth’s dress ; he pressed hie lips ft to ft, then 
laughed at his own folly. 

“Bah!” he muttered. “TI amno better than 
aschoolboy. I ought to have got over such ro- 
mantic nonsense, while she was & child In pliua- 
fores. Well, I promised her, ond I'll keep my 
word. She shall never be driven from her home 


by act or deed of mine. Poor little wandering 


princess! What s gentle, fragile creature she 
seemed |! How much care and tenderness she 
needed {| Well, it’s llttle she gete, I suppose 


theyll marry her in ber firah season to some 
brute who'll break her heart!" 

It was characteristic of the man that he never 
mentioned Hyacinth to Mr. Grant; that Incident 
might never really have happened for all the 
part It played in the men’s convereation, 

Mre. Jackson had wished to give a loug account 
of the drive to Red Cros, but the master shut 
her up witb,— 

“Thav'll do, Jackeon ; Lord Norman and my- 
self have been on bad terms for years. You 
can’t expecs me to feel much interest in bis 
daughter 1" 

And now a week had come and gone efnce’ the 
night of the snowstorm, and at breakfast one 
morning Sir John recefved a long note from his 
debtor, 

‘Lord Norman had arrived at Red Croea ; 
would the Baronet do him the favour to call at 
Normanharst any day before one? orif that were 
inconvenient, perhaps Sir John would make an 
appointment at The Elms,” 

“Very high and mighty!” wae Sie John’s 
comment, as he tossed the note to hie friend. 

“One would think our positions were re- 
versed. I shouldn’t humble myself to go near 
him i” 

Bat something—perhans the thought of his 
atray princess end the hope of seeing her again 
—msde him change bla mind, That very morn- 
ing he ordered his dog-cart and drove to Norman- 
burst, 

He was shown into the Ibrary, and the Earl 
came to meet him. In spite of the transactions 
between them, neither bad seen the other, and 
at first the nobleman’s appearance wat a surprise 
to his credltor, Carlyle had always fancied the 
Earl old or at least elderly ; he saw before him a 
man {fn the prime of health and strength, who 
looked less than the five-and-forty years given 
him in the peer 

Lord Norman made his meaning very plain. 

“J shall never be able to redeem Norman- 
hurst,” he sald, frankly.. “The thing fs out of 
the question; but my wife has large private 
means. We both of as have an affection for the 
placa, She wishes me to die Norman of Norman- 
hurat, and she fs willlog to pay Interest to any 
falr extent upon the debt ff you will not fore- 
close during my life!” 

* And what about Lady Norman’s life ?”’ 

“She has a amall property of her own, to which 
she would retire In the event of widowhood. O! 
course, If I had a son the case would be different ; 
as itis my one anxiety fs to keep my home until 
the grave closes over me!” 

The gross selfishness of the man struck Carlyle 


forcibly. 

e mme I was mieinformed?” he sald, 
atifiy, “I was told your lordship bad « 
daughter,” 


“Your Information was perfectly correct—I 
have.” 

‘© And do you not see that yotr proposal fe 
most cruelly t her interests ’” 

"Not at all. Hyacinth is sure to marry young 
—-the Danes always do. Her godmother left her 
five thousand pounde, It I had been s rich man, 
and cursed with « large famfly, I could not have 
afforded more as dowry for each daughter. 1 
intend my child to be presented nex! season ; 
she will be safe in a hueband’s home before | 
cease to be Norman of Normanharst !” 

“Perhaps you have already fixed on 4 son-in- 
law!” suggested Carlyle, sarcastically, 

"No; I shall not be hard to please, Of course, 
my daughter’s sultor must be able to eupport her 
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according to her rank, otherwise I do not con- 
sider myself particular.” 

"She fe very beautifnl !” 

“ Who ?”’ coldly. 

**The Lady Hyacinth,” 

* You cannot have seen her, Sir John, to form 
such an oplofon. Hyacinth is nothing but an 
unformed girl with a pair of bright eyes. Sha 
bas been brought up in the strictest seclusion, 
and fs not yet eighteen.” 

"T know, 

“ And now,” sald the Earl, in his honeyed 
voice, “we will not waste our time by further 
discussions. You are keeping me in suspense, 
Sir John, Will you generously rescind your 
power, and leb me breathe my last in the home 
of my fathers, or must I go forth a lonely exile 
—a wanderer—from the beloved haunts of my 
youth 3” 

Some men might have reminded him of the 
many years he had been absent from home for 
his own pleasure—would have said the haunts of 
youth surely possessed no charma for him, but 
Sir John Carlyle did neither. A wild impulse 
selzed him. All hie life his will had never been 
crossed ; with him to want was to obtain. 

A new desire had arfaen fn his heart, more 
ardent—more passionate—-than any he had 
ever known, and only one man could gratify 
it. He remembered nothing of Lord Norman 
at that moment save that he was Hyacinth’s 
father. 

"My lord,” and the younger man looked 
calmly {nto the Earl's face, '‘ the matter rests 
with you)” 

“ With me?” 

‘“Qlve me your daughter, Hyacinth, and I 
swear to you that I will never in your life- 
time lay claim to an acre of Normanhurst. You 
shail psy me not a penny of Interest—you shall 
dwell here inall the glory of olden times—you shail 
never be reminded of your debt to me, The 
day of my marriage with your daughter shail 
eet you free from every pecuniary embarrass- 
ment,” 

Lord Norman stared. 

** You have never even seen the child }” 

* Pardon ms, I have seen her once; when 
or where matters little. That once was suough 
to make me covet her hand as I never coveted 
anything before. I am a rich mav, my lord; I 
can make settlements on Lady Hyacinth to any 
amount you please. Normanhurst can, ab your 
death, be her own property. My income Is about 
® hundred thousand, and though I have many 
fanite I have never been called mean. My wife 
will never have a wish ungratified that money 
can fulfil!” 

The Earl felt as if he were treading on alr. 
In bis wildest dreams he had never pictured 
such prosperity as this, He gave no thought to 
his daughter’s wishese—he was willing to barter 
rect tad as elmply as tf she had been a chair or 
ta ie,” 

Ibis @ most generous proposal. I assure you, 
Sir John, I am sompletely overwhelmed,” 

“There fs nothing generous about Ib, 
want to keep your home, 
Hyacinth.” 

“You shall have her. I aseure you, Sir 
John, such an alliance gratifies my highest 
ambition.” 

“ Can I see her now }” 

“ Who” 

Lady Hyacinth.” 

“My dear Str John! surely you never mean 
to Intimate to her your wishes! She fe a mere 
child ; she-——” 

"She must know my wishes sooner or later, 


You 
and I want— 


if they are to be carried out. Lord Norman, I | 


am a strange map, and I prefer to do my wooing 
myself,” 

It was strange, certainly, but these wild freaks 
are permitted In millionaires, 

Lord Norman rang a bell, and asked soms 
question of che servant, The answer séemed 
satisfactory. Lady Hyacinth was alone In the 


atady 
‘* She fs nob very well,” remarked the Earl, 
as he led the way. “ She caught cold a few 
days b before we came down, and has not shaken 
0 ” 





The February sunshine poured into the stu 
as he opened the door and revealed Hyacin 
sitting on low chair by the fire. How very 
white and fragile she looked In the morning 
light !—what a pretty, Innocent fairy princess ! 

Lord Norman paused abruptly. He was not 
often at a loss, but really he hardly knew how to 
present these two to each other. 

Sir John assisted him. Going ap to Lady 
Hyacinth he took her hand fn hia. 

“ Your father has brovught me here to have a 
little talk with you,” he said, pleasantly, ‘and 
he has promised not to be angry if you forget 
the old horror you used to feel at the sound 
of my name, and become quite friendly with 


me.” 

“Yes,” sald the Earl, greatly relieved; “I 
assure you, Hyacinth, I shall be very pleased 
if you make Sir John contented with our 
society.” 

Hyacinth glanced severely at the Baronet after 
her father had left them alone, 

“ Whab does Ib mean t” 

‘It means that Lord Norman and I are re- 
solved to forget the old animosity, and that we 
hope for the future to live as friends and nelgh- 
bours should—in peace and kindness,” 

But the violet eyes were not satlefied, 

** Old you tell him }” 

“About what?” 

" That night.” 

" Could Ti t—had you not od promise | I told 
him something elee though, Hyacinth.” 

“Did you?” reddening at this familiar use of 
her name, ‘* What was it, Sir Jobn?” 

He forgot all caution, all reticence ; then he 
se!zed her hand In both of his, and oried,— 

“I told him that In epite of my wealth my life 
was empty, my home desolate, that I wanted one 
treasure he alone could give me.” 

‘Papa bas no treasure,” attempting to tear 
away her hand from his passionate embrace, 

“He has one, above all price, Hyacinth, my 
love, my darling! ‘Your father has promised you 

tome! Ob, my dearest! I will love you as man 
ot never loved before. I will guard you jealously 
from every shadow of trouble if you will only 
promise to be mine,” 

White as seulptared marble had grown the 
Lady Hyacinth, It was not a young girl's 
natural timidity and bas fb seemed a 
horror, a fear too great for words. Agony was 
stamped open the beautiful, fair face as she 
answ 

“Tb cannes be. Oh, Sir John! you must never 
speak of it again.” 

It was natural she should be frightened—he 
was so rough and Impetuons, His was 
such # shy, wistful creature he could not expecd 
her to love him jast at first, 

“My dear!” he sald simply, repressing the 
fever in his veins by an effort, ‘it can be ; 
is nothing in the world against it, You do not love 
me yet, but I will teach you the lesson. I will 
woo you so tenderly, so fondly, that {n time you 
mous relent arid make-me happy.” 

She shook her head, 

**T never mean to marry anyone.’ 

“ Nonsense |” he said, roughly ; ‘' you are only 
a child, and I have taken you by surprise. You 
will talk differently another day.’ 

Indignation flashed in her beautiful eyes. 

of will never marry you, Sir John; never while 
I live.” 

Opposition only fanned the flame of his 
passion. 

“You will marry me,” he answered, fiercely ; 
‘io is only w question of time, [ must conquer 
your girlish scruples In time ; and I love you too 
well to weary of the task of winning you,” 

* You will make me hate you.” 

** Nonsense,” 

“To te the truth, Sie John Carlyle; I will 
never be your wife—never while the world 
ebands,” 

"Why not?” 

“T do uot want to.” 

'*Do you dislike me?’’ 

“ No ; antil you spoke of this I liked you.” 

“And in time you will love me,” 

* Never.” 

" Hyacinth,” and the repressed passion in the 





“Tt is cruel ad po unmaniy to persecute me 80,” 

“I am not persecuting you. I love you; | 
want to take you from a home where you are 
elighted and neglected to one of which you will 
be the idolised mistress! I want to make your 
days a eae 5 happiness,” 

"And I tell you I will not have your love, 
your devotion ; I will stay as I am.” 

“ Gently. You may send me away, but do you 
think with your face other men will not coms 
upon the same errand! Do you fancy Lord 
Norman, who openl¥ counts on your marrying 
early, will have much patience with your 
scruples }” 

Hyacinth turned crimson. 

“ He must.” 

“ What do you mean |” 
aa cannot force me to marry againsth my 


‘* Bat he can make your life such a weariness 
to you, you may be glad to escape from his 
thraldom at any price. Hyacinth, my darling, 
have pity on yourself if you have none on me, 
What will your home life be like if you sent me 
away—if you refase the only man in the world 
who has power to leave your father In possession 
of Normanhurst ’ ” 

She turned to him with a little, er ory. 

merciful | 


" My darling, 
you ; only, Hyacinth, I cannot give you up.” 

“You must give me time to think, bo under- 
er Willioglye I should like to 

f° marry you 

morrow, bat I never meant to hurry you. 
will go away, Hyacinth, for slx months if 
will promise to consider my 
Yeu uth bo teamntel io tate 
will covet your love as I do ; soln Mivuieda tan 
one of them can care for you more tenderly than 
he who found you lyfog white and motionless in 
the snow.” 

She looked up at him with strangely softened 


eyes 

“ Would you really do that?” 

** Aye, I will tell your father you are so 
oung ; it fe cruel to you for a decision. 

will leave you y free for six — 
and then I will come ve oe answer ; 
member, Hyacinth, though I leave you sone 
you atill; nothing can alter that. For me there 
is bat one wife in the whol world, and her name 
is 
end of February ; the first of September, 
return to know my fate.” 


‘Six montha’ delay, 
self; '' what s respite! Oh! I wish he 
never loved me. I seem to bring to 
who care for me. Well, I shall never have 
listen to Sir John again. In sfx monthe’ time 
one wil] want to marry me; the whole world 
a oh ! what will become 

She burst into a fit 8 panianste. wares: 
her troubles seemed more than she could bear 

In her pure, young life was one fatal error, 
and alas! alas! no remorse could undo {ts pror! 

The girl, bag was an Earl’s only child, ye 
had that day been Renee weal get marriage by the 
richest commoner in E: would gladly 
engl aes Sa ee ee eines 

hired servants. 
(Zo be continued.) 


Tus gold-mines near Johannesburg sence’ 
more than one hundred. Their month 

is about fifteen tons, and the sangeet tai Fe 
ductive capacity has not yet been reached 
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FROM SHADOW TO SUNSHINE. 


—0— 
(Continued from page 3°.) 


The woman said euspiclousiy, — 

"You're not playiog tricks on ms, are you?” 

“Oo my oath, ma'am, no! Make haste, if 
you please ; I’ve no time to lose }” 

The night-capped bead disappeared, and for 
little while there was silence ; then a light was 
seen moving to and fro, and bolts were with- 
drawn ; finally the landlady appeared. 

© Who fe the young woman!” she asked, 

at Silence. 

"My young mistress,” coolly, “ Will you 
attiow her into a room whilst I see Mr. Embry }” 

" He's g up now, and you're to go to 
him. T way, miss, please. Now, Mr. 
B-ockett, you'll follow me, and the next time 
you make a call I hope {it will be at a more 
Obristian hour |” 

“§o do I, ma’am, with all my heart, I don't 
Uke to lose my beauty sleep.” 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Ix a very little while Thornton came down, 
dressed for walking. He took steps to find a re- 
fuge for Roslyn at once, and then he and 
Brockett, after matters were arranged, walked 
smartly away til! they reached a decent nelgh- 
bourhood, Thornton nex secured 9 cab, and 
turning to his companion, sald,— 

“I suppose you'll stay in town until you hear 
something of Nisbet’s movements }” 

"No, sir, I'm going back by the earliest train 


Ican 
“Jamp in, You'll take breakfast with me, ab 
least $” 


No, sir, I can get a bit at the refreshment- 

; thank yon all the same,” 

o the two men parted, and Thornton went 
aged satiny sre. br news from Silencs, 
He would have liked to return to the sisters, but 

forbade this. Should Nisbet arrive on 
it would not do for him to find 
‘hernton in him 


} against him. 

"T can’t to have my movements watched 
b old sleuth-hound,” he thought. ‘ It 
lead to Harst’s detection.” 
there was small fear from Thomas Nis- 

now. That morning he had risen, feeling 
and heavy, ecarcely able to collect his facul- 
and as he had never had a day’s Illness in 

very nervous. Bat he went down- 


” he asked. 
t, She ls growling too fine 
now. ” 


1” Nisbet ssid, in such a 
stared In amazement 


Ph; 
el 
be it f : 


Is she M1? Why don’t 
ae Keziah came towards dim 
and open mouth. *' What 


; that’s what’s the matter, 


Fe] 
HH 
4 & 


" She's 


s 


no response, Fé stood a moment, 
with such hate, such rage, upon his livid { 
that alarmed. ha: 


ray batt 
snatched his hat and went out 
quickly and heavily, would lose no time now 
in taking out the warrant; they should not 
escape him av the eleventh hour. 





Then sudden darkness came over him, and 
with an awful Inarticalate cry he fell prone to 
the ground, and lay senseless there, with hands 
tightly clenched, and awfal rigid face. 

As luck wonld have {b, Polly, from The 
Warren, discovered him, and ran off at once for 
De. Deighton, thinking that surely ‘‘ this was a 
judgment upon him for all his wicked ways.” 

A stretcher was improvised, and four men 
carried Thomas Nisbet back to the home which 
he would never again leave until he was carried 
from It, 

Polly gave what assistance she could to Kezlah, 
and the doctor soon arriving pronounced Nisbet's 
efiiletion to be a paralytic stroke. 

‘He is in a dangerons condition ; perhaps he 
may never rally ; I cannot say. I shall be able to 
jadge better later on.” 

Then he had taken his leave; and Keziah, 
quickly and unceremoniously clearing the house 
of all intruders, went back to her master’s room, 
and stood looking down fu an unapeculative way 
upon him. 

Then she turned away, and possessing hersel! 
of his keys went down to the offics, and com- 
menced » search In drawers and desk. 

For a long time she was evidently unsuccessfal 
fn her quest, and gave vent to sundry exciama- 
tlons of disgust. But at last her leaden eyes lit 
up with a fierce excitement, and a dull red tinged 
her yellow cheeks as she selzed a very legal-look- 
{ng dccament. 

It was the copy of Nisbet's last will and besta- 
ment ; and in a perfect tremor of excitement she 
began to read. Then her face darkened into 
diabolical rage. She had always expected 4 com. 
fortable annulty, but now found herself men- 
tioned thus in curt terms :-— 

“To Kezlah Staples, my housekeeper, I will 
and bequeath the eum of twenty pounds, free of 
legacy duty.” 

All the rest of his property he left to charities 
—he who had never known how to practise such 


grace, 
Kezlah rose up when she bad mastered theee 
talle 


detalle. 

“Ab least they'll get nothing!” she sald, 
triamphantly ; ‘‘and I've enough‘ and to spare 
of my own, thanks to my prudence, But if auy- 
one thinks Iam golng to nurse him through an 
fiinegs, and give my services for a paltry twenty 
pounds, that one will be mistaken. 1 can do 
better for myself!” 

With this she quietly appropriated whatever 
notes and gold she found, some old and valuable 
jewellery, given to Nisbet as securities by some 
unlucky wretch ; and, gloating over her treasures, 
went upstairs to pack her few belongings. 

She was nob burdened with much luggage, 
preferring to hoard her wages than spend them 
on nag od and withont a thought of ruth 
for the helpless, and perhape dying, man she 
went out, and walked In a leisurely way to the 


station. 

“T want to go to Derby,” she sald, to the 
one porter Thaxter boasted. ‘How soon do [ 
start?” 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say you're leaving, 

and the master so fll!” . 

* What's that to you! Jast tell me what I 
ask, and mind your own business |” 

** You can start in an hour,” eulkily, “ And 


.| your sae aah be no manner of loss.”’ 


So Keziah eat down and waited patiently for 
her train ; and when Dr. Deighton returned to 
Providence House he was considerably startled to 

patient alone. 

He drove at once to The Warren, knowing that 
he could rely upon Captain Hurst for assletance 
{in any case of need, 

And of course he was right, The gallant old 
at once dispatched Polly to hie enemy, with 
{njanctions to do as she would be done 

then telegraphed the news to Nisbet's 


oigh expected, the girls arrived at Thaxter 
, 

“We are in no danger now,” Silence sald, 
tly 5 “and we owe him all daty and 


" Fiddlesticks |” sald the Irate captain, but he 
the girls the better for adhering to their re- 





solve, and himeelf drove them up to Providence 
House, 
* * * * o 

“Where ls Kezlah!” the volce wae feeble, the 
words scarcely Inteliigible; but Dr. Deighton 
understood them. 

** She went away on the day you were stricken 
—after helping herself to all your available cash ; 
then your nieces came to nurse you.” 

A faint, dull flash stained the hollow cheek, 
“ Whet reward do they expect !” 

“None, Taoomas Nisbet; they are only too 
well aware of your dislike to them,” coolly, 

“ Hush | hush!” the voice belonged to Silence. 
“Remember he fe very f1!.” 

The jaded eyss lifted to hers were full of a 
vague wonder ; but the man’s old habit of eus- 
picton had left him, 

“You won't get anything for your labour,” he 
eald, 

“We do nob wish ft ; all I ask ts that when you 
are strong and well again you will not proceed 
against Roslyn-—for his mother’s sake.” 

Thomas Niebet turned his face to the wall 
and made no anewer; but at night he eald to 
Silence, — 

“That young scoundrel may coms home, [| 
shall not burt him.” 

She began to thank him ; but he stopped ber 
hastily, 

"Send for Tarner ” (his solicitor); “I want to 
alter my will.” 

Walt until to-morrow, uncle ; to-night you 
are too tired,” 

“How should you know that! Send for 
Tarner, I say, and tell him to bring a couple of 
wituessea, [ want to do everything properly ; 
there shal! be uo squabbling over my hard-earned 
money.” 

And she had no peace with him until the 
lawyer arrived. 

Then he bade Silence leave them, and for more 
than an hour was closeted with Tarner; but 
after this interview he gradnally eank, and the 
girls knew his days were numbered. They were 
very good and patient to him, soothing his last 
hours with infiulte gentleness and care, 

"You are not afraid of me now, ’radence,” he 
said, one day, as she gave him his medicine, 

“No, uncle; only mont sorry for you.” 

* You sre like your mother. Poor Kate, poor 
Kate! She died young.” 

“ Unele,” sald Silence, bending over him, “Is 
there anything you wish to say! Anything you 
have to tell me }” 

'* No—nothing—only—only,” as if ashamed of 
such weakness, ‘‘I’ve been hard to you—say 
you forgive me {” 

They bend over him and kissed him gently, 
and, ae if satisfied, he turned amongst his pillows 
and seemed to sleep; but from that sleep he 
would never wake on this side of the grave. 


* * * * * 


To their great surprise Silence and Dancy found 
themselves joint-possessors of their uncie’s hoard. 
In his last will he had distinctly stated that he 
wished Providence House to be sold, and Silence 
to reside with her alster until such time as-ehe 
married, 

So Captain Harst carried them both off to The 
Warren, and Roslyn returned to Oxford to take 
hie degree, which he did the following Jane with 
great hovours. 

Of course Dency was present to witness her 
boy’s triamph ; and when the excitement of the 
day had paseed, and she was loitering In shady 
cloisters with her young husband, and the Osp- 
taln fast asleep in a far corner of the lodging- 
house drawing-room, someone, who had been 
very quiet and thoughtful throughout the long 
hours, went to Silence and possessed himself of 
her handr. 

‘SMy dear, I have waited patlentiy, What will 
you say to me now f” 

She lifted her shining eyes to bis, and sald, 
gently, ‘Don’t you know my anewer! It fs 
‘yes,’ Thornton.” 

. And so the long, long shadows pnased away, 
and for them the day was fair and bright. 

" Well, well!" sald the Oaptatn, waking sud- 
denly, and seelng Thornton's arm abont his 
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favourite’s waist, her head on his breast, “ Well, 
well, such goings on weren’t tolerated In my 
young days ; bat you may come and kiss me, sly 
pus, if you will!” 


[THE END.] 








THE HEIRESS OF BEAUDESERT. 


—0!— 
CHAPTER XLY, 


Tre Duchess consented to a game which did 
not Involve too much exertion—only standing 
atill, holding a string, and hiding «® ring if it 
chanced to come her way. 

Valerie and Marie de Ravigny joined her and 
Lady Jane, because there was only a little girl fo 
the middle when she first caught sight of it, but 
when Rex Verreker came, and actually trapped 
her ungloved fingers to see if the ring was under 
them, ehe bluehingly withdrew. 

When the games were over there was tea, with 
plenty of cake and bread-and-butter, and after 
tea was finished the Marquis and Verreker let off 
fireworks onthe terrace, which they had privately 
provided for the occasion, 

It was rather chilly work, but they were 
amply rewarded by the delight of the children, 
who could not restrain themselves from shouting 
with glee. - 

Mr, Winter looked on with his benevolent 
smile, thankful for all the happiness he saw 
around him ; thinking every now and then of 
that miserable time when a precious life hung on 
a thread, and the darkest of clouds threatened 
the Ear)’s home. 

One look at Lady’s Valerie's face was enficient 
to tell every one that the clouds had rolled away, 
apparently, for ever, 

Rex Verreker, sending off Catherine- wheels, 
with au energy that did him credlt, looked strong 
enough to protect her from all earthly dangers, 
and it must be true love that called her to his 
aide, and made her show such indifference to 
coronets, 

The last firework was let off, and then the 
children, gathered once more under the portico, 
sang “ God save the Queen,” with lusty lungs, 
and cheered their kind hosts with three times 
three—trebled by far-off echoes, 

Then they departed slowly, and with a good deal 
of nolse, Tho great-doors were shut, the ball fire 
replenished, and the ladles went upstairs to dress 
for dinner. 

On Lady Valerie’s tollette table lay an ex- 
quisite bouquet, with 8 paper wrapped round the 
stalks, On the paper there was an almost 
illegible scrawl in pencil, evidently written in a 
hurry, which she took to the candle to read,— 
**Mo my bride!” 

**Dear Rex ! how good of him; he Is always 
thinking of me, but he must have forgotten those 
violets we picked this afternoon.” 

* Who gave you these!” turning to Susan, 
feeling that she knew, bat liking to hear all about 
it—even the words he had used would have a 
special interest supposing they were only,— 

" Piace these on Lady Valerle’s table.” 

** Nobody gave thera tome, my lady,” with an 
aggtleved alr; ‘‘and I don’t see how anyone had 
& right to come In here except myself.” 

'€ Parhaps you weren’t to be found, so he gave 
it to one of the other maids, How lovely they 
are |” 

"I did meet bis lordship coming down the 
corridors.” 

' Ah! then 1b wae my father, and he has done 
this as a joke,” 

When she went downstairs to the drawing- 
room she had no time to thank him; but as she 
took the Dake of Cowes’ arm, she looked across 
ab the Earl with a grateful smfle, 

She saw a question in Verreker’s eyes, and just 
out of mischief she raised the bouqueb to her face, 
and touched one of the lilies with her lips. 

He looked surprised and offended, and went on 


wane particular to do with the lady of the 
Ouse, 

By the time dinner was half over she felt 
remorsefal, but he would not try to catch her 
eye, aud she was too far off to speak to him, 

© What fs it 1" whispered Marie de Ruvigny, 
who saw the growing uneasiness In her face. 
Valerle bent forward, eagerly. 

‘* Tell him they came from my father.” 

In an Instant Verreker’s face cleared, and he 
felt quite ashamed of himeelf for his small fit of 
jealously. Really, he reflected, there would be 
no peace in life for him, tf he began like this ; 
only the truth was, that thie blessed certainty of 
having the heiress of Leaudesert for his wife was 
» new that he could scarcely as yet feel sure of 


t. 

Still she had been so generous In picking him 
out before the others, who were all better off 
than he was, that he mast guard himeelf carefully 
from giving her the slightest uneasiness by his 
absurd jealousy, 

She had given herself to him of her own free 
will, so there was po room for doubt. 

* Another mysterious a Deena: -_ the 
Marquis, looking dowa at lovely white lilies, 
aa Lady Valerie stood by his side In the pauses of 
a waltz. ‘I am afcald to take up the challenge 
for Belton this time, as we never had a poorer 
show.’ 

“There is no mystery about thie; my father 
gave it me,” looking down ab them quite 
fondly. 

Rex Verreker came into the drawing-room ab 
the moment, looking fluehed and annoyed; but 
he only gave Valerle a bright smile, and waited 
| oboe iamndlandacoue telin. accede 

a 

Drawing him aside, he sald, excitedly, — 

**'Tae Earl knows n about those cursed 
flowers, and one of the maids sald she saw a 
strange looking man with something odd about 
his back, creeping down the stairs softly, whilst 
we were playing with the children, Isn't ft 
intolerable $’ P 

** Yes, and incredible ‘too, The fellow couldn’t 
venture here, when he fs lable to be arrested for 
manslaughter.” 

‘* He would venture anything for Darrell, I 
don’t think he has got a conscience, and he 
doesn’t seem to know what fear fs, A dangerous 
creature fn the hands of a scoundrel.” 

**] suppose there is no doubt that the Colonel 
isa scoundrel!” meditatively, as his thoughts 
went back to the scene he had witnessed in the 
church porch in Paris. 

“ No doubt at all. Marshall knows something 
against him, and his conduct to Lady Valerie 

that he fs unscrupulous,” 

“TI say,” gripping him by the shoulder, and 
speaking very earnestly ; ‘marry her at once, or 
I have a feeling you won’t do it at all.” 

Rex turned white, 


“ What do you mean? Do you know any- 


“ Nothing; it is all nonsense; but, still, I'd 
look sharp.”’ 

He tarned away az he spoke, bub Verreker 
atopped him, in order to remind him that nod a 
word must be said to excite Lady Valerie’s sus- 
picion aboat the flowere. It would frighten her 
sa to know that Sleeman had been In the 

Ouse. 

Later in-the evening Rex took possession of the 
bouquet, and —- the scrap of paper from ita 
atem, threw ft Into the fire. 

" Why did you do that?” Valerle asked, fn 
surprise, 

“Because I did not write ft,” with a slight 
atm ashe inwardly cureed the, fellow’s impu- 

ence, 

“Bat isn't Ita bad omen!” as the words, 
"To my bride” shone out clearly for an Instant, 
before shrivelling up to nothfng in the flame, 

“What do we care about omens!” looking 
down Into her uptarned face with passionate love 
in his eyes, ‘‘I have your promise, and you 
have mine, and nothing but death can part us 
now. 

" Nothing |” she said, with love’s fervent faith ; 





talking to Lady Westraven as if he really had 


ihiaeine ee 


CHAPTER XLV, 
THE HUNCHBACK’S ONLY FRIEND, 


No pe contrast could have been found 
a a ae aioe Castle and Ivory 

eep ia season of general rejoiciv 
At the one there was a sociable puitlatting of 
friends, the light-heartedness of youth and th: 
Kindness of maturer age making the hours pas: 
quickly on the wings of happiness, 

At the other there was solitude and gloom, 
unrelieved by an attempt at anything like 
sociability—no thought for the poor, no friend! 
ness towards the neighbours, 

On Christmas Day Colonel Darrell eat alone ir 
study, poring over heavy volumes, whose outsides 
were crasted in dust. 

It seemed as if he had some theory In his ming 
which he wished to substantiate through the 
records of the past. 

Words such as mesmetiem, electric biology, 
animal magnetism, somnambalism, and hypno- 
tiam (which is much of the came nature), figured 
{n the printed paragraphs. ; 

He read them over, studied them attentively, 
compared the notes in one book. with those ip 
another, wrote out some of the most striking 
Hines in his pocket-book, and, finally, leant back 
in his chalr, absorbed in thought. 

Oa this last try all his were fixed, and 
what would be left for him to do in case of 
failarei—Nothing. If he did mot succeed, 
Valerie de Montfort would be the wife of Rex 
Verreker. 


He shuddered, and gleam of hatred shot from 


his eyes. 

That fellow had been the only man who, in al 
his life, had stood successfully against him ; but 
the end had nob come yet. 

Somehow, a curse seemed to have fallen on al) 
his efforts lately ; but that was only when he 
trusted to an agent. For the future he would 
depend on himself alone. He was just the same 
as he had ever been, egy rem, Pw gr had taken 
none of his advanteges from him. He had the 
same energy, the same powers of resource, the 
same courage aud presence of mind. Nothing 
was gone from him, nob even his fatal beauty, a 
he read in Miss Springold’s eyes, though she wa 
half afraid to look at him. He thought of ft avs 
power for good or evil, as a gift that helped him 
to win and wear out the wayward heart of woman, 
aaa defence agsinat fickleness, a charm agaiuei 
indifference. He was not & coxcomb, but he 
studied his looking-glass critically in order to 
appraise his own value; and he knew that be 
often conquered through his physica! perfection», 
when every other advantage had been ranged op 
his rival's elde. With Volerie it had only partly 
taken its effect, because her affections were set 00 
a beauty of a different type ; but, ther, he had 
hold on her through her over-wrought Imegias- 
tion, and his books told bim that an excited 
f tion was a most 1 instrument Io 
the hands of one who knew just how to make u# 
of ft, 

He turned over the leaves and then read,— 

"If the to be acted on thoroughly 
believes in the magnetic or mesmeric influence of 
the man who wishes to influence him, half the battle 
{s fought by his own nerver. A pair of hands !s 
held up with some bright instrument betweeo 
them, or a few passes are made in the air before 
the patient's eyes. He falls asleep because he 
expects to be reduced to senselessness ; and whils) 
in thie state of coms f have ons cee Sn 
instance—eepecially women— paties 
rising from his or her chair, and repeating ny: 
thing that he or, she was told to say.” 

‘That is {¢,? he murmured, with a sigh of 
satisfaction, “ Ifanymancan doiftl can, especially 
if Valerie is my subject. She belleves in mo, 
that le why she fears me. Poor little thing ! with ber 
flattering heart and her large awe-strackeyes. ! 
feel as if I could do anything with her. There!s 





and so Christmas Day ended In hope, 
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his mind would not allow him to keep still. Only 
9 few weeks would decide ft, 

He must be very carefal and make all his 
preparations as if he were eure of the result, It 
would require some ontlay; but that did not 
weigh for an Instant In his mind, 

In oll matters that regarded expense he was 
lavish to any extent that he thought advisable 
for his own benefit; and to do juatics he 
could ba generous to others, even when he ex- 
pected nothing from them ia return. 

He was grand even fn his vicas. There was 
nothing mean or paltry about him. His was a 
eplendid nature—warped to evil by the foflaence 
of o bad mother; and a wicked woman does 
a thousand times more mischief than a wicked 


mat. 

She lowers the whole sex {n the eyes of those 
men io See to come within the reach of her 
tong 18 § when once the chivalrous respect 
for women, with which some men are born, is 
weakened, then sip and sorrow are most certain 
to follow, re 

" Zsbedee T can count on, He's as falthful as 
4 dog, but he is getting stupid. Still, he won’s 
throw me over at the last, as this Flossie Spria- 
gold might If Verreker showed her any sign of 
affection, I mever saw such a thing before, 
Three women after one fair-haired boy ; and the 
boy, {instead of being content with the good the 
gods had provided for him tn the shape of a pretty 
coquetie, must needs lift his eyes to the girl on 
whom I had set my heart. Ho has uearly died 


for It, and only missed rufn by a shave, and yet 

nothing can siter his pluck. He hates me; but 

he’s not in the least afraid. If he would show 

the white feather it would make {t so much 

easler ; but he’s no more a coward than I am, 

No ae still and looking out at the 
te 


whi trees In their silent beauty. 
“Tf I bad Valerie’s love I should feel almost as if 
I could work miracles, My flowers are In her 
hand, but Verreker is by her side. Does she let 
him kiss her? No, There fs a pride—a ‘no sur- 
vonder’ in her lock which will keep him off as 
wollas me. Strange to think how {t came upon 
me like a sudden madnose that first night—a year 
end a-half ago. The moment my eyes fell upon 
her I felt an irresistible attraction. She felt it 
too, and shivered! Ib was pain to her, and 
delicous pleasure to me, But I won't be pala fn 
the end,” a smile softening his face. 

“She shall love me ae she never has loved 
before |” 

He turned his head quickly, for he heard a 
sound behind him. The door was ajar, and 
Zsbedee’s cat had taken advantage of the szaall 
opening to creep in aud Investigate a new terri- 


She jumped upon the table, and with one 
whisk of her tall upset the contents of the ink- 
stand over an open volume. Thefnk deluged 
the paragraph which Darrell had jast been con- 
eulting, and with a cry of rage he darted across 
the room, seized the culprit by her neck, shook 
ber violently ; then, going back to the wiadow, 
threw {t open, and flung the cat out upon the 
stone floor of the court, 

Without caring to see if the anima! were alive 
or dead, he returned to the table, and tried to 
repair the she had done, Finding that 
tog blacked his fiogers and did no good, he 
rang the bell violently for Sieeman, and aa soon 
a8 he appeared abased him for lettlog his infernal 
Ubtle beast come iato hie room, 

— wi a _ the {nk, and then 
atked cat were still there, thinking it might 
be hiding in & corner, si 
‘ She's outside the window,” sald Darrell, still 
Cashed with anger, as he found that he could no 
longer dectpher the blotted words, * and I'll send 
you after her if you ever let the brute come both- 
ering me again,’ 

Withoat an answer Z:bedee hurried from the 
oes down the stairs, through the hal), and with 

ee that trembled with eagerness he undid 
; ie bolte of the front door, He saw her at once, 
or the snow made ft seem quite light, and, with 
pe we, between a springand » shufils, gained 

Hams where the indistinct form was lying. 

‘ or the first time io her life Afra made no sign 
B response to her master’s tender touch. He 


took 1b up in his arms ae gontly ax If {t had been 
a dying child, and tried to opsu her eyes with his 


“ Afra, my little beauty, youn know me, then, 
your old friend!” he murmured, aoftly, but not a 
vestige of a purr came from her rigid jaws. Back 
and legs were quite stiff. There was no heart- 
beat under the soft far—Afra was dead ! 

With a m he claeped the amall, rigid form 
tightly in bis arms, and swayed backwards and 
forwards as {f in bodily pain. 

Then he lifted his face to the starry sky, and 
cursed the hand which had killed her with all the 
bitterness of his aching heart. His bead sank on 
his breast, scalding tears rolled down his cheeks; 
for him there was no hope, no comfort ! 

It was his master—the master for whom he bad 
sold honour and consclence—who had killed the 
hunchback’s only friend | 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
“Ir YOU WANT ME~TELEGRAPH |” 

THe wedding-day was fixed for the 25th of 
January, at Rex Verreker’s earnest entreaty. 

The Marquie’s warning acting on his own 
natural anxiety had made him feel that he would 
not know 9 moment's peace until Lady Valerie 
was made his wife by every tle by which a 
woman could be bound, 

It was not that he had the smallest donbt of 
Scagreats “nae —-. peared enw! in the 

8 the threa mage of 
Colonel Darrel), with his powers for evil un- 
restrained by scruples of conscisnce, 

He felt aman looking on whilst a child 
was playing on the borders of a forest where he 
knew a tiger was lurking. 

It he turned his back, the beast might make a 

spring, and the child would be gone beyond the 
hope of recovery. 
Earl was amused at his fever of anxiety, 
which he ascribed. to a lover’s eagerness, and 
stood out firmly for the end of the month, main- 
taining that even by that time hie lawyers would 
not beable to scramble th all the legal 
business connected with the settlements. 

*'T wish to Heaven there were no settlements,” 
sald Rex, unreasonably ; ‘' people will take me 
for a fortune-hunter.” 

“Don's talk like a romantic schoolboy, I 
know that {t f* Valerfe herself you want, and 
you would like her just the same If she hadn't 
& penny,” answered the Earl with a sigh, as he 
thought of his own lovely wife, whom he had 
fought so hard to win, only to lose her after a 
few years of happiness; “Bat the money will 
be very useful to you in the diplomatic services, 
where you have to make some show on very 
little 3 and remember, Valerie expects to be 
an ambassadress before she dies |” 

Verreker smiled as he imagined her standing 
{n the tion-room of some Embassy, with 
diamonds glittering fn her dark hair, and her 
beauty shining forth like @ star. Would the 
dream ever be reailsed? Everything seemed 
possible now. : 

Mies Beck was enchanted at the news of the 
engagement, and would have bustled back before 
her holiday was over to clasp her darling {n her 
arms if her only sister with whom she was stay- 
ing had not been taken dai ly ill, She 

lemnified herself for her enforced absence by 
writing affectionate notes every day, full of hints 
for the trousseau, In which she was afraid that 
her dear Valerie would not take svfliclent 
terest, 


in 
Bat in this she was quite mistaken, for Valerie jy 


was anxious to look her beat fn her lover's eye:, 
= threw er the Fo arg with all 

6 eagerness pulsive nature, 

She went up to ar with ha Mg of 
Agincourt, and spent a few wee Belgrave- 
square, where her time was principally taken up 
by moillliners, dressmakers, bootmakers, & >. 

Marle de Ravigny went with her at the 
Dachese’s express invitation, and the two girls 
made a great sevsation wherever they appeared 





in public, 
Of course Rex Verreker was always in attend- 


ance, and the Marqufs of Daintree, who was to 
be best man on the all-important occasion, seemed 
to think it necessary never to let the futare 
bridegroom out of his sight. Wherever Lady 
Valerie and the Countess went, Rex followed, and 
the Marquis was always at bis side or his heels. 
If he was ioclined to ery over eplit milk, he kept 
up a wonderfolly cheerful appearance, and his 
low epirita were hidden so successfally that the 
Dachess remarked that he and the pretty Aus- 
trian had always some joke between them, which 
might end in something serious for the Mar- 
chionsss, 

“TD you think so?” and Valerie looked rather 
startled as she remembered a scene in her own 
boudofr, not so very long ago. 

“Ob, I should be so very giad,” she added, 
warmly ; '‘ he deserves to be happy if any man 
does |” 

She thought of his kindness to herself, the 
delicate way in which be had tried to help her 
without intruding on her confidence—-his good- 
ness to Rex at Vienna, for which she could never 
thank him enough. 

Now she came to think of id, those two, the 
Marquis and Marie, were always together, at 
Beaudesert or {2 London—place or time made no 
difference, ‘They were always glad to meet, 
never willing to separate, and conversation 
between them never flagged. 

How engrossed she must have been with her 
own concerns not to have noticed [t before! She 
felt half-ashamed of her own selfishness. 

Lord Marshall called in Belgrave-equare, and 
brought an exquisite bracelehb of pearls and 
emeralds, 

He sat on his chair looking so glum that the 
Dachess thought something must be the matter, 
and asked if hfe wife were {1J. 

"Oh, dear no! quite well, thauk you,” he 
answered, moodily, almost as if the lady in ques- 
tlon were too well to please him. 

“We wore sosorry not to see you at Christ- 
maa,” sald Valerie, with her charming smile, 

*€T don’t think you can have missed me much, 
I wanted to come, but I couldn’t manage It, 
Lady Valerie,” lowering his voice, “ff I can be 
of any use to you at any time telegraph to Park- 
atreet,” 

You are very good!” thinking to herself 
that she wanted no extraneous help from any- 
one now that she had Rex to protech her, 
“Don’t forged that you promised to stay 
with us towards the end of the month,” with a 
slight blueh, 

He got up, shook hands with the rest, and 
stood before her, looking at her very earnestly. 

" Good-bye, Lady Valerie ; Verreker’s a lucky 
fellow ; but don’t forget!” 

Then he nearly crushed her fingere, and 
harriedly left the room. 

Oataide on the pavement, he pulled his hat 
down over his eyes, and heaved a deep sigh, 

‘* Brain was always chafliug me, bub I didn’t 
know I should ever feel as bad as this. Well, 
after all, who could have helped it? She’s one 
in a thousand, and there’s no one like her!" 

Then he pulled himself together and walked on 
at a brisk pace, telling himself that he was as 
sentimental as a schoolgirl 

“© T wonder what Lady Marsha!i sald to such o 
a gorgeous affair as this?” observed Rex, taking 
up the bracelet, and makiog the jewels flash in the 
firelight. 

“Perhaps she did nob see fb," sald Valerie, 
demurely. 

‘* Would you like me to be giving bracelets to 

a lady witheut your knowledge?” looking down 
ab her with a smile In his eyer, 
"You had better not, if you want to know 
what peace is! But, do you know, he doesn’s 
think you are capable of taking care of me, for 
he told me to telegraph to him fo Park-street if 
he conld be of use to me!” 

" What number?” writing the address in his 
pocket-book. 

** Sixteen. 
one bnt you |” 

*T might tamble Into a ditch, and ft would 
be convenient to have Marshall to help me 


Bat, Rex, as ff I could want any- 





out!” purposely ignoring the fect that the 
offer of help been made to her, and not to 
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hiroeelf, for fear leat her thoughts might revert 
to Darrell. He NaCive 

‘ You might be frozen to death if you walted 
till he answered your telegram ; besides, I don’t 
see how you could send one from the bottom of 
a ditch!" she answered, laughingly, 

" A groom might do that, or you, if he hap- 
pened to be looking on, Bat, serlously, are you 
really going home to-morrow 1” 

Yes, 1 want to be as much with papa as 

{ble, I can’t bear to think of him all alone. 
Wish be would keep dear old Becky !” 

“Wouldn't be proper; they might make a 
match of tt.; and, besides, the dear creature finds 
she will have to stay with her alster.” 

“Yes IT know. Ob, Rex! how many changes 
there are, it almost frightens me !"’ 

_ "Tb will be a new life for both of us, dearest, 
but I think you won't be unhappy.” 

“ Unhappy | No! With you I shall feel eo safe, 
I shall never be frightened again, I wish you 
would come with us to-morrow.” 

"TI will, if you wish it; but I shall have to 
come back again,” 

Then she remonetrated, and said It was down- 
right selfishness on her part to pat him toso much 
trouble and expense. 

The latter she had never thought of till lately, 
when she had been obljged to remember that her 
lover waa not so rich as herself, 

He had given her a thick gold band, with a dia- 
mond in the centre, as an engagement ring, and 
apologised for its not being of diamonds alone, as 
if the jewels could bave given It any farther 
value in her eyes. 

She was glad that he was poor that she might 
bring him something besides herself; whilet he 
was sorry that she was rich, because he thought 
ft a husband’s part to give rather than to 
receive. 

The Marquis of Datntree found it necessary to 
return to Belton on the ssme day as the others 
went back te Beandesert, so they travelled down 
together, and a cheerful quartet they made. 

The Duchess asked where was the chaperon, 
but she was immediately silenced by an allusion 
to her own past, when she seemed to consider 
such & person as an unnecessary appendage, 

"Well, my dear, if I had Indolged in one I 
should never have married the Dake, for every- 
one knew that he was fast, and had lost his last 
rag of character in a previous season, And see 
what a model couple we make! He goes bis way, 
and I go mine. We never meet except whén we 
have a dinner-party at home, and then It is quite 
refresbiog to see his cheerful face at the bottom 
of the table. There fs nothing lke novelty for 
making anything agreeable.” 

They ali laughed at her frankness, but none of 
them wished to follow her example. Her position 
might be splendid as regarded the world of 
fashion, but surely there was a vold somewhere 
in the region of the heart which riches could nod 
fill j 

Valerie thought so, as she looked at Rex 
waiting to escort her to the carriage. Would he 
or she be content with a married life In which 
they would never meet, except now and then at 
the dinner-table ! 

The Earl. was delighted to see hie daughter 
looking so well, and congratulated ‘himself on 
having acted against the advice of moat of his 
nelghbours in accepting Verreker for his son-in- 
law. Even without hls own strong affection for 
the young man, It was enough to have Valerie 
looking her own.sweet self, as if no cloud had 
ever dalled her brightness. 

When #wo people are perfectly inseparable it is 
hard to part even fora few days. Rex knew that 
he must go, for there were various important 
affairs to be settled which had all been put aside 
as long as Lady Valerie was in town, so he tefb 
the next day by the latest train, preferring to 
travel half the night rather than miss a few hours 
of her company. 

He went away, telling her that she was quite 
safe from all annoyance, as the shutters were up 
at Ivors Keep, and its master away from home ; 
and abe told him that she was never going to be 
frightened again, for Colonel Darrell had evidently 
given her up by this time, 

Rex remembered the flowers on Christmas Day 





and etill had doubts ; but the Marqule was with- 
in cal), and Marie de Ravigny had promised to 
telegraph ff anything happened, not only to the 
So, James's Clab, but also to 16, Park-street. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
TBMPTED | 


" WR, Miss Springold, you are agreed that to 
help me won't be quive the same as helping the 
Evil One himself ? 

The speaker was Colonel Darrell, and he was 
sitting In Fiossie’s pretty Mbtie sltting-room, the 
rainy playing on the sombre beauty of his 
face, his head resting against the back of a chair 
which had once been, in the days that were gone, 
a special favourite of Rex Verreker’s, His attl- 
tude betokened that he had grown to fiod himself 
completely at bis ease in Mies Springold’s boudoir, 
and the smile that hovered round his lips showed 
that he was tolerably satisfied with his progress. 

** You have, eo far, persuaded me against my 
own convictions,” she said, slowly, feeling as if 
she were drawn on against her will, and had not 
the strength to resist, 

“That is a man’s proyiace, A woman hesi- 
tates because she thinks it gives her an extra 
charm.” 

“I thought it was my consclence, and nob 
vanity, that stood in your way.” 

‘What fe conscience? A walking-stick for 
children, a crutch for old . A girl in the 
bloom of youth needs neither,’ 

“ How wickedly you talk! I believe it would 
be better for me if you bad never come,” her 
bosom heaving with suppressed agitation. 

He looked at her with a calm smile, as if he were 
gauging hie power. She was quite pretty enough 
for Verreker. What a fool the fellow was to 
throw her over ! 

Then he sald, aloud,— 

‘* Why better? Is allent admiration bad for a 
woman’s nerves }” 

“To's not that; only I have known Valerie all 
my life, and I should not like to do her any resi 
harm ” 


“You don’t love her!” 

“No; at tlmes I have hated her,” a gleam 
darting from her t eyes. 

“ Bat I love her,” hia voice softening ; “and I 
would rather kill myself than do her an fpjary. 
Do you doubt it!” 

“J don’t know, Her idea of an injury might 
be different to yours.” 

“An tojary fs generally a fact, not only an 
idea, and I can’t imagine why any woman should 
think it an injary to be married to Loufs Darrell,” 
drawing himself up in a manner that became him 


swerved for a moment 
to Verreker, as she looked at 
his rival with involuntary admiration in her 


8. 
phere fs nothing against my birth, for we have 
a habit of thinking that the old name of Darrell 


Nd coelaglly Bane de Bape pease in 
enough ¢ 


ven to satisfy the wishes of the extrava- 
gant, and I am not deformed so as to be per- 


me 5 re 
“No, you are not deformed,” with an amused 
smile on her cherry lips ; “ but you have made a 
most important omlssion. If I were engeging a 
servant I should ask for a character.” 

** Bat ny aa are s peg Ps alg 
are generally forgeries, and no one 
them. Besides,a wife has no business to concern 
herself about what has gone before; the 
is mine, and I couldn’t share it with her if I 


would; the present {s hers, as well as the 


“fotare, and I won't share ‘elther with anyone 


else.” « ~ Wa 

* You talk as if she were already won |” 

*“ And so she ls, if you are true to your promise, 
Miss Springold; Meten! There fs nothing on 
earth I won’t be ready to do for you if you are 
trae to me now.” 

He leant forward, and fixed his glowing eyes on 
her face. 
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“OPENER AND CLOSER” {s a new feminine 
vocation, She is sent for when a family 
from home temporarily, putting things to rights 
then and repeating the operation just before they 
return. 

Tue great goldfish farm of the world fe ab 
Indiana, where thousands of goldfish are reared 
and exported to England year. Among 








She writhed as if struggling against the spell | guess, 


of a serpent, 
(To be continued.) 
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FACETLE. 


“Waar is a book-worm, Uncle Jack /” 
fs » person who would rather read than eat; or 
ib Is @ worm that would rather eat than read,” 

A MAN must expect to travel a rocky road 
when he declares that he will ‘leave no stone 
untarned.” 

Farner: “So you want to get married, eh ? 
Toll sno why, Fre 7” @ : “Oh, I sup- 
pose it’s one traits I inherlted from my 


"J suspect that our pew book-keeper {fs a re- 
tired actor.” ‘Does he strike theatrical atti- 
tudes!” “No, but he says ‘egad’ when he 
means ‘ gosh,’”’ 

Mr, Newrywep: ‘‘ What is this I am exting, 
dearest!” Mrs.t(Newlywed: ‘That is angel 
cake, darling.” Mr, Newlywed: ‘‘Hal Seeme 


make it fiy !” 

He: "Nice dog—very. Have you taught fb 
any new tricks since I was here lust?’ She 
(eweetly): “ Yes ; it will fetch your hat if you 
whistle,” 

Woman: ‘‘How much for children’s por- 
traits?" Photographer: ‘' Five shillings « 


dozen, madam.” Woman: ‘ Why — er— I’ve 
only got nine,” 

Mitty: “She does all her own cooking, bub 
she says her husband has the appetite of a bird.” 
Walter: “Goodness! She must mean an 
ostrich.” 

‘‘Wuice would you rather be—a knave or a 
fool!” asked Idioticus, ‘‘I don’t know,” re- 
plied Oyni¢us, "What has been your ex- 
perfence |” 

“Many Ayn, I told you if you cracked 
another china teapot, you would have to pay for 
it.” “Yes, mam, bat I didn’t crack this ‘un ; 
I broke !t.” 

Erset (to her younger brother, who had been 
whipped): “Don’t mind, brother, don’t mind,” 
Brother (between sobs): “ ‘That's just what I was 
licked for.” 

Tae Oount: “Surely you cannot think I 
would marry for money?” The Helress: 
“Certainly no}, count ; but everybody else would 
think so, and it would break my heart to have 


you regarded with unjust suspicion,” 
Autor: “ Mary, I've made a mistake, in my 
. I’m sot an author, but a born chemist,” 


calling. 

Author’s Wife: “What makes you think that, 
Horace?” Author: ‘‘ Well, every book I write 
becomes a drag in the market !"’ ; 

Bunoitar: “ Hold ant hands, and don’t 
speak, Now trot out the most valuable thing yer 
got in the house.” Head of the House; “ 
gracious! be wants the servant girl, and ‘she 
hasn’t been here a week yet,” 

Prospective Mistress: “Have you any fol- 
lowersi” P, ctlve Housemald : "Certainly, 
— “>. = .” P.M. : “A common 
soldier?” P, H.: * our parding, mem | 
He’s a gentleman in thes. 3 . 

“You take me quite by surprise,” she ex- 
claimed, after he had put the question. " Well, 
Tam glad to get you In any way,” he replied, 
Pens i Atvantoge. And she let ft go at 
that, 

, Sam i ae Parvenue ihe 

ou seen Hyton’s winter wrap? It’ - 
ficent ; ne plus ultra.” “Bald Mrs, icaet's 
Mrs. Smith a few hours later: Have you seen 
Mrs. Hyton’s winter wrap! It’s a new plush 
ulster.” . 

" Waar shall we name her ?"’ sald Mrs. Darley, 
a she gezsd fondly at her firstborn, ‘‘ We'll 


sched ha wit’ “Why, thats a foy's mac,” 


echoed his wife. “ 
; poor Yorick ’ ?"” 


“Indeed, ft Is nob. Didn’b Shakespeare say, ~ 





It 





Mrs. Innocunt: “What did you enjoy most | Mxs. Orpun: “Had the Influenza?” Mre. 
about your fishing trip, dear?” Mr. Innocent: | Youngun: ‘‘ Why, of course we have, dear, We 
‘TI got most excited when I was reeling in, my | had ft when It first came out—when Mrs, Million 
5 Mrs, —— (bursting Into tears): | had ft, and all that set, you know.” 

—to—to—th-think you promised mey-you | = p.>s and mamma speak of thelr child, “She 
wouldn't d-drink s drop.” ia twenty-seven years ald to-morrow,” sighs paps. 

Jenxins: “‘ Does your wife worry about | “ Yes,” sighs mamma, “I suppose she weighs 

1” “Not much,” answered Mr. Mesk- | cleven stone at least,” falters paps ; and mamma 
ton, “I wonder what she'd say if she found one | falters, At least.” "I've been thinking,” says 
in the honee.”” “I don’t know, Bat I have an | papa, with an effort, ‘that we perhaps ought 
idea that ehe’d ask him how he dared come fn the | now to give her some other name than Babe, 
house without wiping his shoes on the mat,” | How would Girlie do?” ‘Ib seems eo cold and 


THE ¢ man’s little boy was spending the | formal!” exclaims mamma, and borets into 
afternooa th the Bishop's children. ‘‘ At the | tears. 
, ‘ ’, | 
reotery sald, “we've gota hen that laysan | = wana (anxlouely watching her little boy at 


» he said, 
egg every day.” “ Pooh!’ said Master Bishop, | ginner): «My d hild, yc Ny should not 
6 | 3 y ceer c ,» you realy anon u00 
my father lays # foundation-stone once * | eat - pudding so quickly.” Small Child: 
be |“ Why not, mamma?” Mamma: “ Because it 
Youre man, I am afraid your going to col- | ig dangerous, I once knew a little boy about 
lege has tanght you little of good. You are | your age who was eating his pudding so quickly 
going the wrong way. I just saw you coming | that he died before he had fivished it.” Small 
out of a saloon,’ “You don’t call coming out | Child (with much concern): ‘‘And what did 
of a saloon golng the wrong way, do you, dad?”’ | they do with the rest of his pudding, mamma /" 
Bet the father was sflent. | Tue age hadn’s married many people be- 
I guar that your son fs having quiteremark- | fore ; that was why he felt called upon to be 
le success in literature lately.” ‘Yes. If | somewhat solemn on this occasion, "Do you 
things keep going sa well for him as they are | realise the full extent of the obligations that 
going now, he expects soon to have earned #8 | you aro assuming!” he asked the groom, 
much with his pen as he spent for stamps before |S g.sh!” cautioned the bride, “Course he 
he had ted.” don’t, n, or he’d cut an’ ran, but what's 
THE girl’s father was rich and the sultor for | that to you? "Tain’t your business to scare him 
her hand was poor, but remarkably persistent. | off, Is it! Ain't you goin’ to give a poor woman 
hl she sald to the old gentleman, “if | a chance at all?” 
F ssks me this evening to marry him, what) = Syanp Parent (at hesd of stafre): ' Clara! 
shall I say?” “Say whatever you think le best, | {t’» time for you to go to bed.” Ciara (in the 
my child.” ‘How best, papa! Best for me, or | parlour): ‘‘Why, pa, Mr. Greene Is here!” 
best for Frank ?” '*Oh} I beg pardon. I thought {t was Mr. 
Sue: "To think that you once declared that | Browpv, and I haven’t any patience with Mr. 
you would love me as long as you lived! And | Brown, He always kisses you with such lond 
now, hardly married a year, and you care | smacks that it wakes me up. Stay as long as you 
nothing at all abont me!” He: ‘ Bat, you | please, Mr. Greene, You are alwaye welcome,” 
sce, when I told you I would love you aa long as | Mr. Greene: ‘Um! thank you, but I was just 
I lived I wasn’t feeling very well, and I really | getting ready to go, and I—I promised my cham 
didn’t think I would live long.” fa be back early. Good-night!” 
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SOCIETY. 


Eapty in May the Empress Frederick will 
come to England on a three weeks’ visit to the 
Queen at Windsor Castle and at Buckingham 
Palace, 

THE Duchess of Sparta fs to be joined In May 
by the Duke of Sparta and their children from 
Athens; they will visit Eogland and Denmark 
during the eammer, and are to spend 9 fortnight 
io Paris, 

THE Dachess of York’s little children ate all 
dressed In white, which {a the most suitable 
attire for little people when thelr parents are In 
mourning. The Dachess of York has gone to 
York Cottage, where she will be for some time to 
come, 

ALrHoucH Princess Henry of Battenerg lost 
Gret a possible and acceptable yiancé, and then a 
husband, In the service of her country, she is 
desirous that her three sons should become elther 
eoldiars or sailors, Her youngest boy, Prince 
Maurice, already shows a decided taste for 
music, 

Tur Queen will leave Dablin on her return to 
England either on Thursday, April 19th, or on 
Fedday, April 20ch, sa it is possible thai Her 
Majesty may go to Osborne for a short stay 
before settling down again at Windsor Castle, 
which will be the headquarters of the Court 
during May. The Queen intends going to 
Balmoral at Whiteuntide, and will stay in Scot- 
land until after Ascot race week. 

Tre Dake of York will hold one of the May 
Levees on behalf of the Queen. It is under- 
steod that the White Lodge, Richmond Park, Is 
to be granted by the Queen to the Dake and 
Dachess of York, and that they will reside there 
for the first time during the Whiteuntide holl- 
daye. The Dachess of Gloucester, who died in 
1857, was the last member of the Royal Family 
to whom the White Lodge was formally granted 
by & warrant from the Sovereign, 

Ir is probable that Prince and Princess Henry 
of Prussia will pay a visit to their mutual grand- 
mother, the Qacen, io May. Both are great 
favourites with Her Majesty, and they would 
most likely be accompanied by their eldeat son, 
Peince Waldemar, who is @ fine manly lad, 
Prince Henry has been cranted eix montha’ leave 
from his duty {a the German Navy by his 
brother, the Emperor, He has returned from 
China in excelient health, 

Tus harness upon the horses which draw the 
carriage of the Czarina of Rusefa are made of 
red morocco, stitched with white, There are 
twenty-two seta of harness, to make which one 
hundred and fifty dozen morocco skins were 
cequired, The reins are of red ellk and gold. 
An arched eagle's neck forme the ring through 
which the reins are passed, and the manes are 
hidden under a broad lozenge of fringe and red 
silk paseomenterfe, The whips have red 
morocco handles, mounted In gilded bronze. 
Esch horee, upon state occasions, wears a plume 
of white ostrich feathers upon Ite head. 

Tre Archdnchess S:éphanie loses her huge 
jolnture from the Imperfal Treasury by her 
morganatic marriage, and her town and country 
houses, and she ts deprived of all the bextefits to 
which she was entitied under the generous 
settlement which was made in 1851, when she 
mattied the Crown Prince Rudolph, and the 
Emperor Wililam and the Puce of Wales 
were witnesses of the marrfage contract, and 
attended the wedding at Vienna, The Countess 
Lonyay’s Income fn future will be twelve thou- 
sand pounds a year, of which ten thousand 
pounds {s ea voluntary allowance from her 
father-in-law, the Emperor Francls Joseph, 
while two thousand pounds a year was irre- 
vocably settled on her in 1881 by her father, the 
King of the Belgians. Count Lonyay’s Income 
from the family estate of Bodrog Glasz!, in 
Upper Hungary, {s three thousand a year, which 
is burdened by a jolnturs to his mother and 
allowances to his brother and sister. Tae 
Emperor ts going to give hie daughter-in-law a 
house at Buda Peath, and he will provide ber with 
® villa ab Baden, near Vienna, 





STATISTICS. 
i 2 eer’ 1 


THE length of the world’s railways is more 
than seventeen times the circumference of the 
earth at the equator. 


Tae bubonic plague spreads with astonish’ 
rapidity. In two years after {t first a 
at Hong Kong it had travelled 3,000 miles to 
the westward. 

Persta, with a population of nearly 9,000 000, 
has only one rallway line, and that not more 
than six miles {n length, and belonging to a 
Belgian company. 





GEMS. 


He fs a busy man who does half as much 
as he intends to do. 

Tue moral progression of a psople can scarcely 
begin till they are Independent. 

Arrrause has helped as many people along 
to eventual failure as to ultimate success, 

How much you read is of less consequence 
than how much you think of what you have 


Tux lines on which we think most earnestly 
and continuously will decide our main desires, 


our hopes, our motives, our actions, our charac- 
tera. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Grazep Potatoxs.—Ingredients: Two pounds 
of small, sven-sized potatoes, yolks of two eggs; 
peel and carefally boil the potatoes, then brueh 
each over with the beaten yolk of egg. Place on 
a slightly greased tin in the oven until they are 
anics brown. Then serve. 

Baxep Onrons —Boll as directed untill tender, 
place in a baking-dish (crowding a little), season 
with salt and pepper, dot over generously with 
butter, and bake untill delicately browned, When 
the onions lack the sweetness of summer onions 
{tb fs well to dust a Hbtle sugar on those to be 
baked. Onions may be peeled without shed- 
ding teare by taking the precaution to dip them 
in water from time to thue while peeling. 

Srrvach.—Ingrediente : Two pounds of spinach 
two ounces of butter. Pick all the stalks off the 
spinach, and remove apy rubbish from it, Rinse 
it well ina large basin of cold water. Change 
this water several times, till you feel sure the 
leaves are free from grit, Put it then into a 
large saucepan with half a pint of water, a table- 
spoonful of salt, and avery tiny scrap of soda. 
Boil it quickly without a lid. Keep it stirred 
and well pressed down. It will take about ten 
minutes, but take it off as soon as {b Is tender, 
Drain and press [In a colander. Then put [t 
ona board and chopfinely. Melt the butter In 
aemaller par, add the spinach, stir in the butter 
till thoroughly hot, and agason carefully. Arrange 
io nicely in a hot dish. 

ApELaipz Sanpwicrss,—Ingredients: Quar- 
ter-pound cold chicken, two ounces cold ham, one 
teaspoonful curry paste, croutons of bread, half a 
teacupful thick brown or white sauce, one ounce 
grated Parmesan cheese, one ounce butter. Cat 
ap the chicken and ham lato small dice, Mix the 
curry paste with the sauce, then put it {n a 
small pan on the fire, and let ft cook well, Next 
add the chicken and ham, &tir it over the fire 
for a few minutes, then let it cool. Cata fewthin 
slices of stale bread. Stamp ous with a cutter 
rounds about the sizs of a five-ehililog plece; 
fry In good dripping a nice golden brown. 
Pata layer of the mixture between two of the 
croutons, When all the sandwiches are made up 
pound together the cheese and butter, roll in 
ttle balls about the size of a hazsl-nut. Place 
one on each sandwich. Pat the sandwiches on a 
baking-tin. Put in a quick oven for five minutes, 
then serve very hot, © 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


A prRrectty formed faca is one-third fore. 
head, one-third nose, and one-third upper and 
lower chin, 


WATER PIres are now often made of glazes sud 
covered with asphalt, with highly satisfactory 
te. “ 


THERE are only 3,842 left Ph es Ainu of 
Japan—the true aborigines o! % country, 
Nearly all of them live on the northern {sland of 


Yezo, - 


Iwsteap of issuing return checks to persons 
leaving a theatre during the. , the 
Japanese mark the departing spectator on the 
hand with an indlarubber stamp, 

Ix Sweden street cars rarely stop to pick up 
or to seb down passengerr, and the natives of 
both sexes are wonderfully expert fo jumping on 
and off while the cars are in motion. 

Tuat the Japanese consider salted whale meat 
8 delicacy would appear by the quantities par. 
chased, The whales are caught off the coast of 
Korea, the fish and blubber cut up, and sent to 
Japan for sale as food. 

A NEW way to coal locomotives Is being intro- 
ducad by a prominent railway. All the englueer 
has to do Is to run the engine on a trestle, touch 
a button, and a tenderful of coal drops Into his 
tender which is weighed as {t drops in. 

An ostrich cannot kick backward, When the 


plucker stands behind the victim. A blow from 
its foot has vigour enough to kill a man. 

A youre Danish engineer has constructed 1 

honograph which will take telephone messages. 
Ts ta much simpler than the Edison phonograph, 
and instead of a wax roller has a steel band, from 
which the message can be wiped off after it has 
been delivered, 

To increase the ease of carrisge-riding, » 
Florida man has patented a shoulder-rest, which 
can be attached to the alde of the top and the 
back by straps, the central portion belng formed 
of a padded strip of leather, against which the 
rider leans. 


A new system for the prevention of marine 
accldents proposes to place strongly-amelling 
chemicals on light-buoys and bell-buoys, Ina 
thick fog, {t faclal t sailors would thus be 
enabled to know w were near @ danger: 
ous coast. 

EarTHEenware sleepers, the fnventlon of s 
Japanese, were recently experimented upon is 
J Fairly good results were obtained. It's 
claimed that the Increased cost of earthenware 
sleepers is amply compensated by their fresdom 
from decay. 

Tr rope used for tethering a war balloon fs 
very strong but light steel hawser, having 4 
diameter of about one-third of an Iuch, or even 
lesz, and welghing about 501b. to the 1,000 ft. 
Inside this hawser fs a telephone-wire, through 
which communication Is carried on with those on 
the ground, 

A rvrpsweiter, Invented by an Englishmen, 
has a device by which vertical of figures 
can be written as readily as they be eet in 
type. By means of # special Hne space key the 
operator js enabled to write all over the, paper, 
the whole width of the paper or in narrow 
columne at will. , 

Drrncrxa-ciasses, called tumblers, owe thelr 
name to the fact that they are the successors of 
ttle round silver bowle, so perfectly balanced 
that, whichever way they were tip about on 
the table, they tumbled {nto position again and 
there remained with the rim upwards, as if asking 
to be refilled, 

Tue captive balloons of our Army In South 
Africa are of about 300 cubic yards In contents, 
have a metallic rope to retain them, and are pro- 
vided with a mesns of preparing the hydrogen to 
fill them at the base of operations. The hy ropes 
is forced into steel tubes at a pressure of 15" 
atmospheres. ‘ 
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HOTICES T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. F.—The Afghan War closed in November, 1830. 
Wium.—Delagoa Bay does not belong to England. 
Bsat.—From Ladysmith to Pretoria is about 230 
miles. 
Pozzuep.—A child is born with the nationality of ite 
parents. 
D. K.—All degrees of cousins may lawfully enter into 
the marriage state. 
May.—Yes ; the stain will come off on the skin. We 
do not advise ‘their use. 
IvprosanT.—The man was quite entitled to leave off 
serving you if he wished. 
LyrerxstTep.—England, France, Italy, and Russia are 
the leading naval Powers, 
Brz.—We are sorry, but we cannot give private 
aidresses in this department. 
Aurc.—Burnley in Lancashire on the River Burne, 
22 mi-os north of Manchester. 
Lavaiz.—You would have to go through a long course 
of instruction in school or college. 
LL. B.—The child beixg an infant must remain with 
her, and be alimented by you. 
¥. F.—The only way to keep them from slipping is to 
see that they are securely fastened. 
K. G.—Yes, the Boers had the assistance of British 
soldiors against the Zulus in 1876-78. 
Oup Reaper.—Saturate with kerosene, and after 
standing a little while wash in warm water. 
H. R.—The proper way would be to place yourself 
under the care of an expertenced physician. 
Li.y.—They can be cleaned with the white of an egg 
satly rabbed on with a camel's hatr pencil. 
Any.—Mother of pearl articles should be cleaned with 
whittog and cold water. Soap dfacolours them. 
Aosss.—A monthly servant must get a 
a notice before leaving or being Homatssed. 
R.—A red nose ma; result from lack of exercise, 
tight lacing, or indiges' ; better consult a doctor. 
_ Aaxsous —You Prong tial offer anywhere, as 
women not accepted for service in the 


—The fa’ ean only be made Mable for his 
Ewin 4 van he neglecta to provide him 
with necessaries. 


Constant Reaper.—Lord Roberts was born at Oawn- 
[pore » ae Se, 1832 ; from father he takes 


iaakciaaiens Kroger was one of a deputation 
who visited this country in connection with Queen's 
Jubilee proceedings, 

H. D.—A married w on business 
Indepe sdent of her husband, ae. would not be liable 
for her business debta, 


Mavpre.—We cannot recommend yot to attempt to 
change the colour of your hair. By many red hair ia 
considered very beautiful. 

pene ES ere naam Sree Sepee BS ratte 

peuds, rinse with clear water, then with alcohol, and 
op tn Somawend eaaiiant. 


B. D.--Press ont the blackheads between the finger- 
eee cnt Sain rye Deco Seanamaiig with bay ram, eau 
de Cologne or 

Laya. with cold tea with which a 
Uittle ammonia been mi then press on the wrong 
nide with s moderately hot iron. 

M. K.—When not in use for any length of time roll 
them up fn flannel, and Keep them ins dzy place, and 
you will have no further trou 


Cowis.—Patit in the pan wnt enough cold water to 
cover it. ped pr okly, and as soon as the watcr boils 
empty it off, fry in the usual way, 


Hitps.—-Give coloured clothes a first in the 
second water of flannels which contains no ; 
he ‘irst water may be used if fannels are not dirty. 
pomee rsd ane, mie ro ate a bed, at 
r a yu! nt two quickly withdra 
will show 
oes * surface if there is dampness 1 
Witt. ~-Notice to be 
vided it onds at ree 
$0 and at Jane quar 
25th March, 


BE 
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Donoruza.—The quilt may either be sent bpd a dry 
cleaner or washed in ordinary way and hung up to dry, 
being = now and again when the drying 
process is almost complete, 

E. M 4 brother, pap ao apd or omega nm don 
com pelle support or supporting a er, 

a brother’s wife, or his brother's ouilcren, if either 

chargeable to the parish. 


Constant Reaper.— No matter how long the parties 
are separated, neither can legally — ry again without 
being divorced from living pr for 
bigamy must fellow if either does so.” 


Acam—Onions should always be boiled in salted 
water. Onions boiled in unsalted water lose the saline 
taste and much of the aroma which they possess if 
cooked in salted water. 


Eaic.—Boil your meerschaum pipe in milk, skimming 
oe pon af Hay Hg no more scum 
shows, throw meh ang B a second boiling in 
another supply, yh op Nog complete. 

H. §8.—Send the tobacco by parcel post addressed to 
the man, giving number and corps, Force, South 
Africa ; this is the most satisfactory method of forward- 

ing small articles. 

M. R. D.—The woman cannot marry unless 
there has been a divorce, but she may upon her 
hespond to svepest Sie children, though he may then 
claim their custody. 

Rost.—A saucer - ot Ses. setae, bot in s 

board al and take away 
Snot moot smell that reenable. Renew the 
lime when 

ate he to be unhappy about In 
having flushings of | yg You have a highly 
poten Bane Ryn fheeala take nothing caicu- 
lated to excite your nerves or weaken your digestion, 





MOLLY ASTHORE. 


Ascat of wer ml -_ of lightzess, 

Maiden beyond all compare, 
Type of teapsemnen ay beauty, model of duty, 

Sunbeam of sweet essence of air. 
Oh, the b se 
Who wins auch a wom: 
More blest than was Adam in Eden’ 6 bright aisles. 
re 


measure 
More pleasure than sipping thy soft sunny smiles. 


—s throated fairy, dove-hearted Mary, 
oice of the lark 4s not richer than thine ; 
Het the lightest, blue bells the brightest, 
Match not your eyes and 3" hair's glossy shine. 
The" eaiematonee elf, 
young 
Must sleep in tho dimes inet laughs in your chin. 
on our lips—but no more, 


Asthore, 
Ons the ten ahaots tant end me walk in, 


Dovsirct. ae call after an invitation is to show that 


you prompted 
ite being sent, Jae paren ont wary fe vy the kind- 
ness must be acknowledged in this way. 

A. G —They sometimes buy them in lote at the small 
second-hand bookshops, or they will buy any amount at 

seatile Tote Ghats nen ana tees In both cases. they 

them from the house. 

Vera.—Permanganate of potash a to the spot 
will remove marking-ink, but the must be well 
rinsed as soon as tho mark is removed. Remember that 
this acid is a poison, and needs caro in using. 

Betsy.— Make some suds with hot water and soap. 
Pat the dishes into this and scrub with a brush. Rinse 
quickly in cold water and dry thoroughly, using two 
Sowelo cme te diy.and the second to polish afterwards. 
jeabeitie tp totaal ey cnglon toh ae os Inwr tetonte 

or z a few frien 
home, then at oe pects, Pt get the cig og 


nervous you 

W. B.—The simplest to sotnare Wises fe fo snaive 
a pasate of fuller’s-carth and cold water oe Se it over 
the stain. Leave untilit is quite dry, and then brush 
off. lf any trace of the stain remains, repeat the 


: wumttitne to = 
ass pa lore lo 
rR ng a fe ery age through upon your models 
at present. 

&. F.—There is little variation in seasons in that 
uarter, be aban- 





A. O.—It is better to use a moderately hard brush 
for the teeth. Brush them always up and down ; this 
method removes particles from between the tec th ‘more 
pereccagee and will not wear cff the enamel as rubbing 
across wil 


Basuro..—The whole cure reets with yourself. Do 
all that you can to be interested fn others and try to 
forget yourself. Others are not absorbed in you, and 
the sooner you realizs this the easier it will be for 
you. 

W. K. wt part milk lightly rabbed over, and then at 
once polished «ff with a very soft old linen or cotton 
reg ‘s about the only thing you can do, and it requires 
care and judgment to make it successful. No wet must 
penetrate the surface, 


H. E.—The “' trade winds ” met with in the Altantio 
and Pacific Oceans are thus designated because, blow- 
ing uniformly in one direction, they are very conventent 
to persons trading in those regions. That in the 
northern hemisphere blows from the north-east, and 
that in the sou nm hemisphere from the south-exst. 


M. M.—The police are compelled to shift any persons 
standing upon the pavement, and can vusnaily be 
depended upon to discharge their duty in that respect > 
but the loafer who is shifted quickly returns the 
moment the policemen has passed, for the simple reason 
often that he does not know where else to go. 


O1ivisa.— Potatoes should have as thin a rind as 
possible removed, as the beet part of the potato ie near 
the skin. Baked potatoes are more easily digested than 
bofled ones. Salsify should be eaten by people who 
suffer from biliousness. Beets, turnipa, cabbages, 

and spinach are good for the blood, improve the 
appetite, and the two latter are invaluable in cxses of 
anemia, 


Lavra.—Eone or ivory handles that have got dis- 
coloured may be cleaned by rubbing them with lemon- 
juice and whiting mixed to a te. Rinee with clean 
hot water and dry thoroughly. To fasten a bandle 
that has got loose, take eqna) parts of resin and quick- 
lime, well mix, half fiil the hole, heat the bandle end of 
the blade ney beng inthe hole. When cold it will 
be perfectly izm again. 

Mozais.—Mecca was the birthplace of Mohammed. 

© famous temple is a spacious Ge ® querter of » 
mile in each direction. A number of steps lead down 
to the - so sacred to a Mohammedan eyo, the 
or house of the prophet. Pilgrims kiss the 
sacred atone it contains, go round it seven times 
appropriate hymns, and thus complete the 
ceremony, — they may have come thousands of 
tailes to perform, 


N, J.—Napoleon was born in Corsica on 15th August, 
1769, a year alter the Island os been surrendered to 
French by the 0OKE ; eee held it. 
Napoleon’s father at first ‘joined the Corstesn patriote 
who, under Paola, tried to accomplish their independ- 
ence ; then he transferred his sword and services to the 
French against the patriots, and received in consequence 
preferment which enabled him later on to advance the 
interests of hie son. 


Hitva.Here is a list of themonths with their stones, 
and the significance attached to them : January, garnet, 
constancy; February, amethyst, sincerity; March, 

, courage ; April, diamond, innocence; May, 
emerald, success in love ; J Bape pearl and agate, signify- 
ing respectively, purity, and good health and longevity ; 
July, ruby and cornelian, contentand nobility ; August, 

moonstone, conjugal felicity ; : September, sapphire, 
antidote to madness ; Oc’ November, topar, 
fidelity ; December, tarquolse, prosperity. 

Cona.— Mix a half cup of sugar, and two liberal table- 

of corn starch together, and atir with them 

juice of a lemon, well beaten, Poura plnt of bolling 
water over the mixture, beating all the time. Continue 
to beat it over the fire until the mixture boils and 
thickens a little. Pat it at once into a plate linea 
—_ until it is 
firm in the centre. Let it get thoroughly cold ; then 
beat the whites of three eggs to a atiff trots with three 
heaping tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Spread thie 
meringue roughly, not smoothly, as cooks do sometimes 
and set the in a cool oven, where, in twenty 
minutes’ baking, the meringue will be coloured an 
even delicate brown. If it is cooked in this way it will 
not fall when it is taken from the oven. It is better to 
serve a meringue ple the moment it is thoroughly cold. 
Meringues do not keep well. 


. 





Tus Loxpow Rsapres can be sent to any part of the 
Doe daitng eed Bigh cee mg Means A or iecripas 
0 an tpence e yearly au! 2 
for the Monthly Part, including sinas Part, 

Bight Shillings and Kighpence, post- 

Aut Back Nu»mens, Parts end Votumes dre in 
print, and may be had of any Boo ers. 

NOTICE.—Part 469 is Now Ready, TH ce Six “4 
post free Eightpence. Also Vol. LEXIU., bound in 
cloth, 4s, 6d. 

Tar INDEX to Vor. LXXIIT. Is now Ready ; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence, 


Avi Letrers To sz AppRrssep TO THE Environ 
or s Lospon Reaper, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 


*. We cannot undertake to return rejected manu 
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RIGHT AFTER DINNER. 


Ir there is a time in the day's round when one | 
ought to feel content and comfortable it is just 


after a good meal. If a man will lend you 
money at all he will do it when his stomach is 
full and his pipe going nicely. He is inclined to 
be what we call “good,” and tends to think his 
worst enemy more a fool than a deliberate 
fraud and liar. 

The centre’ of the civilising forces is un- 
doubtedly a stomach full up with first-class food, 
the gastric juices distilling freely upon it and the 
peristaltic movement mixing the whole into 
chime. Were it possible to maintain this 
gracious condition among rulers and politicians, 
the Peace Society might well go out of the 
business. The lion would lie down with the 
lamb without being tempted to make a meal off 
the latter. 

But, alas ! so delightful a state of things implies 


not only plenty of excellent grub to be had cheap, | 
And that destderatum, | 


but a perfect digestion. 
sad to say, is exactly what we haven't got— 
except to a very limited extent. 


There is such a tremendous lot of us who are | put full faith in this medicine for any of th 


compelled to talk as this woman does. “ After 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


| 


} 


| Syrup. 


“In summer, what with the warmth and out 
door air, I might feel a trifle better, but when th 
dreary autumn and winter weather set in I was a 
bad as ever. I saw one doctor after another an( 
attended the Chichester Infirmary, but 
medicine did me any good. One doctor said my 
disease was ulceration of the bowels. 

“In April of last year (1898) I read abov 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and was led to believe jt 
might help me. I tried it. The first bottle did 
me great good; it made me feel much better 
My food no longer hurt me, I could eat with 
some relish, and digest without the old pain an 
distress. I kept on with the Syrup and th 
complaint was gradually overcame. My strength 
came back and I was once more able to do m 
housework. 

“T am glad to say, truthfully, that I- have ng 
felt the slightest sign of my former ailment since 
The horrible thing is gone, and the credit « 
curing it is honestly due to Mother Seigels 
I hope, if any women shall see thes 


| words in print, that they will believe them, ani 


meals,” she says, “I had pain at the chest and | 


back, sometimes to the very bottom of my spine. | 


My food lay in my stomach like an iron weight. 
It failed to warm me or stimulate me. In a little 
while a nasty gas would come up into my throat 
that would set my nerves all on end with disgust. 
Often I would belch up a fluid sour as vinegar 
and bitter as wormwood. 





“In hope of relieving this trouble I left off | 


eating solid food and tried to get along on slops. 


| 


This kind of diet, however, did not nourish me. 


I got so weak I no longer walked, I merely 
crawled about. Even with the liquid food I had 
awful pains and cramps in the stomach and 
occasional discharges of blood from the bowels. 

“ For eight years I lived this sort of life, a life 
hardly worthy the name. Not one week of all 
that time was a happy week, for my infirmity was 
always with me. The joy of eating at table in 
social converse with others was denied me, for to 
me eating was not a pleasure, but rather an 
affliction. I need not go into details. Every 
dyspeptic knows the horrors of such an existence. 


| 
| 





troubles our sex is so liable to, especially in 
digestion, constipation, and the pains and ache 
caused by a disordered stomach and _ liver.” 
(Mrs.) Louisa Foorp, Picketty Cottages, Thake 
ham, near Pulborough, Sussex, May 4, 1899. 

‘‘For many years,” says another, “I was 3 
martyr to liver complaint and indigestion. | 
had a bad taste in the mouth and little appetite 
After meals I was always uncomfortable. 4 
sharp pain took me under the heart and I wa 
troubled with palpitation. 

“J usually felt dreadfully tired and heavy. Ai 
night my sleep was disturbed and insufficient; | 
felt little better for going to bed. No treatmetl 
helped me until I began using Mother Seigels 
Syrup. Ina few weeks that cured me, and I ail 
now an altogether different man.”—Gror® 
Ferry, 24, Rogerson’s Terrace, Croxdale, Dur 


| ham, August 16, 1899. 


The men and women who can eat a full ani 
hearty meal and then sit in comfort and peat 
while digestion silently does its splendid work att 


| not as numerous as they ought to be, but witl 
| every bottle of Mother Seigel’s Syrup sent to the 
| right place one man will be added to the numbet. 
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